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an Million Meals 


-.made so digestible. 
‘less food granules are blasted to 
|. pieces. 


~~ excel all other foods. 


like toasted nuts. 


2 
+s 


Tomorrow 
Will Include Puffed Wheat or Rice 


All over America folks will eat them, morning, 
noon and night. 
Some with cream and sugar, 
Some mixed with berries, 


Some in bowls of milk. 


You'll miss a treat if you are not among them. 


No Foods Like These 


These curious foods — Prof. 
Anderson’s invention — are like 
nothing else you know. 


The grains are stéam-exploded 
—shot from guns. ‘They <are 
eight times normal size. 


_ Each grain consists of a myr- 
iad cells, surrounded by _ thin, 
, toasted walls. 


And _ they melt into granules, 
with a most enticing taste. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The grains are 


airy wafers, 
crisp and brown. | 


The terrific heat which precedes 
the explosion makes them taste 


And never were cereal foods 
The count- 


Puffed Grains 


In these ways 


One Way of Serving 


is in bowls of milk. ‘The grains 
tn are crisper than crackers — four 
times as porous as bread. And 

they float. 
They are whole grains made 


wholly digestible. Think what a 


‘* good night’’ dish. 


Also use them like nuts. Scatter 
them over a dish of ice cream. 
Use them in candy making. 


Serve as crisps in soup. 


Puffed Wheat, 1 Oc Except in 
Puffed Rice, 


15 West 
The most scientific, most digestible, most delicious cereals known. Made 
for children who deserve the best. 


T he Quaker Oats im be 


Sole Makers—CHICAGO 
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The Value of Concentrating Attention 


HARLES W. ELIOT, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, 
in “Education for Efficiency,” 
writes as follows: 

“Without the habit of quick and con- 


_centrated attention there can be no true 


economy of time. 


A prolonged attention 


_is not natural to children and should not be 


demanded of them; but quick and con- 


-centrated attention may be reasonably ex- 


_ mental faculties. 


_ longer. 


and doers, 


pected at brief intervals from every child, 
and as the age increases the possible period 
of close attention will grow longer and 
The difference between adults in 
mental efficiency is chiefly a difference in 


_ this very power of concentrated attention. 
The man who has this power will grasp 


quickly new subjects presented to him, 
gratify people who have business with him 


_ by giving them prompt and effective atten- 


tidh, seize eagerly upon contents of books 


_and papers which relate to the affairs in 
hand and despatch his daily work, what- 
ever its nature—mechanical, 
‘scholarly or administrative. 

_ one minute the work for which an inferior 
'man will need five minutes or five hours. 


commercial, 
He will do in 


He will effect in every day of his life a great 
economy of time. There will be no dawdling 


_ or vague dreaming in the action of his mind. 
_ His thoughts will not be a rope of sand but 


The great thinkers 
philosophers and _ inventors, 
soldiers and rulers are alike in possessing 
to the highest degree this power of con- 
centrated attention; and in common men 
and women this is the most valuable of all 
To rouse, awake, incul- 
cate and train this power in the child and 
the youth should be a principal object in 
education for efficiency. We say of a child 
in whom this power does not seem to exist 
that he cannot apply himself, that he cannot 


a chain of welded links. 


_be made to study, or that he does not set 


his mind at work. For every such child 


—_— 


the main problem is to discover the means 
of interesting him in a mental occupation 
enough to induce him to concentrate his 
attention. Skill in discovering the means 
of interesting the childish mind enough to 
compel attention is characteristic of the 
good teacher. If oral instruction does not 
gain a close attention, perhaps books will; 


_ if books fail, carpenters’ tools, cook’s tools, 


a lathe, an embroidery frame, or a forge 
may succeed; if mechanical work does not 


rouse the mental forces, perhaps drawing 
or modeling will; if all other means fail the 
training of the power of attention may be 
begun through music. 

“Tt is perfectly plain to persons who have 
been carefully observing the rising genera~ 
tions that education for efficiency must 
especially endeavor to induce young people 
to think. The incessant hurry and trivial 
activity of daily life which now characterize 
childhood and youth as well as maturity 
seem to prevent, or at least discourage, 
quiet and intense thinking, and particularly 
that inventive thinking, which is something 
more than sorting or putting in order 
materials supplied to the mind from with- 
out. The public press no longer invites its 
readers to sustained thought. Instead of a 
book it gives them a six-page magazine 
article; instead of a half-column editorial, 
a three-line “brevity,” which is often cast 
in a comical form. The average reader of 
the newspaper reads to forget, not to 
remember. In former times reading seems 
to have involved some deliberate thinking 
on the part of the reader. It no longer does. 
In schools and colleges the amplest use is 
made of helps to learning. Manuals and 
treatises facilitate to the utmost the ac- 
quisition of the prescribed quantities of 
knowledge, and tutors and professors offer 
additional aid, and almost succeed in doing 
for their pupils the necessary minimum of 
thinking and willing. Now the efficient 
man is the man who thinks for himself and 
is capable of thinking hard and long. . This 
is a process which requires motive and will 
power. Out in the world the motives are 
often pleasure in the exercise of power, or 
satisfaction in the getting of money or what. 
money will buy. The problem education 
for efficiency has to solve is how to stimulate 
young people to think in the absence of the 
pressing motives of the real world. 

“Since consecutive thinking absolutely 
requires personal initiative, or a compulsion 
from within and not without, there must be 
a motive for this compelling action of will. 
One available motive is supplied by the 
satisfaction that good thinking yields to the 
thinker, but this can be aroused to activity 
in the study of those subjects only which 
have a natural interest for the young 
thinker, hence the importance of discover- 
ing early those subjects for each 
individual.” 


Quaint Superstitions Regarding Apples 


1, | HERE is a mine of quaint and super- 
| stitious customs connected with. the 


apple, which would make capital read- 

ing if all the instances on record could 
be gathered. between the covers of a volume. 
The apple in times past has been used as an 
omen of luck—good and bad—success in love 
and marriage, and in some cases to ward. off 
disease. 
was sometimes made a sort of pincushion, 
the pins being represented by Whole cloves, 
which were thrust into the apple as close 
together as possible. This odd object was 
then kept in drawer or on the shelf and 
supposed to protect the household from 
various fevers and contagious diseases. 

A romantic custom which still exists 
in some parts of the country is to fas- 
ten several apples onto strings, after which’ 
the strings are hung from the mantel shelf 
and twirled before the fire. The owner of the 
apple which first falls off will soon be mar- 
ried. As each one’s apple falls off so does 
the order of matrimony proceed. Single 
bliss is the lot of the owner of the last apple 
left on the string. 

In times past the apple has played a 
prominent part in the traditions of Scotland, 
and even now in the Highlands the peeling of 
an apple to revéal the letter of a young girl’s 
future husband’s name is regarded with 
superstitious awe. The romantic maiden 
procures a large apple and proceeds to pare 


_it. If the peel breaks then there is a calam- 


ity ahead and an interrupted love. If it 
break twice, once while being pared and 
again while being thrown, then it means still 
more disaster, for the twice parted peel 
means twice parted love. But if the peel 
be safely taken in one piece from the 
apple, safely tossed around the head three 
times, and safely thrown to the ground so 
that it makes a letter on the floor, then it 
becomes an agent of fate, and as such will 
help the girl in deciphering the first letter of 
her future lover’s name. 

More generally known, and at the same 
time more weird and fearful in character, is 
the celebrated spell of eating an apple before 


For this latter purpose the apple. 


a looking glass with a view to discovering the 
inquirer’s future husband who, it is believed, 
will be seen peeping over her shoulder. 

Telling fortunes by counting the seeds of 
an apple is a custom: popular with present- 
day young folks, and has come down to 
them through many generations. 

Sticking the moist seeds on the face, 
naming each’ after some sweetheart then 
regarding the last to fall off as the right 
one to marry is another way young girls 
try to read the future. 

Many of these traditions which were taken 
so seriously by our ancestors have developed 
in this enlightened age into a pastime for 
merry social gatherings. Some of the old 
apple customs, which are still believed in some 
parts of the country, are elsewhere turned 
into forms’of popular amusement. A nota- 
ble example is hanging a stick horizon- 
tally by a string from the ceiling, and 
putting a candle on the one end and an apple 
on the other. The stick being made to twirl 
rapidly, the merrymakers in succession leap 
up and snatch at the apple with their teeth, 
no hands being allowed, but it frequently 
happens that the candle comes round before 
they are aware, and scorches them in the face 
or spatters them with grease. The capture 
of the apple was formerly believed to fore- 
tell heavy harvests for the farmer, who 
caught it. . The candle supposedly foretold 
disappointment. 

A more serious and recent custom, how- 
ever, requires a bowl of water with a num- 
ber of apples floating about. Fond mothers 
have to drop forks into the water from a 
distance of about four feet with the hope of 
piercing an apple. If this is done success- 
fully the feat is said to protect their children 
from catching cold. 


“The Dominant Chord,” without ques- 
tion the most unusual story ever printed 
in THe HovusEwiFes, will appear in the Octo- 
ber number. This will be an extra good 
number and we hope that you’ll read every 
page from one end of the magazine to the 
other. 


No condiment can equal Lea & 
Perrins’ Sauce for delicacy of 
flavor. It is tasty, appetizing, 
and a digestive 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad 
Dressings and Chafing DishCooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


MEMOIRS oF «4 BABY 


FORMERLY SOLD FOR $1.50 
NOW FIFTY CENTS 
FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY 


@The funniest 
baby story ever 
written—the re- 
flections of a 
baby on the 
processes to 
which he is sub- 
jected by well- 
meaning parents 
and nurses. 
Thousands of 
copies of this 
book were sold 
at $1.50. We 
now offer a few at 50 cents apiece, postpaid. 


The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York 


EMBROIDERY BARGAINS 


TWO 18-INCH CENTERPIECES 
FOR ONLY SIXTY CENTS 


These two lov iy 18-inch centerpieces are beautiful i in 
design and handsomely finished. In addition to the filled 
embroidery, each centerpiece has a dainty drawn-work de- 
sign and is edged with a fine grade of imitation cluny lace. 


They are made of a fine grade of specially treated linen 


and will give good wear and launder beautifully. Price 
for the two centerpieces 60 cents. Sent postpaid. 


Address The Housewife, 30 Irving! Place, New York 


SPECIAL OFFER 
THREE EMBROIDERED DOILIES 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


@Three a a pore one 


lies, two circular and one square, 
embroidered in exquisite designs. 
The edges are scalloped and 
carefully finished in, overlocked 
stitch. They are special quality 
linen and will launder beautifully. 


Remember, all three choice 
embroidered doilies for only 
Fifty Cents, postpaid. 

The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York 


‘United States postage stamps will be accepted at face value. 
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Housewtre makes the Home and 
the Home makes the Nation © : 
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LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE, Editor 


Published Monthly by The A. D.. Porter Co. .30 Irving Place, New York 
A. D. Porter, President. H. E. Porter, Vice-President. A. S. Michel, Treasurer. C. W. Corbett, Jr., Secretary 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In requesting a change of address it is imperative that 
the old address be given as well as the new and six 
weeks’ notice is required. 

As subscriptions are always discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, renewals should be promptly 
forwarded because we cannot, as a rule, supply back 
numbers. The receipt of the Magazine with a Pink Sub- 
scription Blank enclosed indicates that your subscription 
has expired and should be renewed without delay. 


Single subscriptions, Fifty Cents a year in advance. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. The postage is prepaid to all 
parts of the United States. Subscribers in New, York City 
must add 24 cents to the yearly price to pay for city delive 
ard those in Foreign Countries, including Canada, must a d 
24 cents to the yearly series ear for postage. 

Please send oe Pest Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Bak Draft or Registered Letter. 


Address all communications to The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York 


The Melting of Molly 


OVELY, luscious, lightsome — peaches ‘and cream, lilies, snowballs, 
roses—dainty, delicious, darling — Summer gardens, old mahogany, 
ancestral silver, chivalrous lovers galore, feminine wit, enticing 

dimples, rosy cheeks, lingerie frocks, pale blue sashes, toothsome dishes— 
this is The Melting of Molly, by Maria Thompson Daviess, the new serial 
story which begins in the October HousEwIFE. 

Apparently it is always summer in Hillsboro. There is no poverty, no 
scandal, no girls that are not beautiful, no men that are not charming. The 
neighbors are of the kindest—and then, there is Molly. 

The only crumpled rose leaf is that, in the past Molly has been married 
to Mr. Carter, an elderly and pompous person who is now happily dead, 
leaving her his large fortune; and in the present, that Molly tends to plump- 
ness. The title has a twofold meaning, for Molly expects the return of a 
former lover, and undergoes a course of dieting and physical training to 
reduce her too solid flesh that her erstwhile sweetheart may find her able to 
wear the blue muslin frock, with its twenty-inch waist, that she was wearing 
when’he went away. As the story tells of her four or five lovers, and her 
final surrender, the melting is of the heart as well. . 

It goes without saying that The Melting of Molly is wholesome, and the 
characters are all likable. One gets an intimate acquaintance with them, and 
Billy Moore, the precocious young son of the widowed doctor, walks straight 
into our hearts. Molly’s attitude toward this engaging tot is the proof of 
her character—that she has the making of a loving wife and mother, of a 
cuddlesome, comfortable homebody. 

Despite the joy, the gaiety, the effervescence of the story, there are many 
reflections on mankind, on women’s hearts, on life in general, that are good 
reading. The story runs along so smoothly, with so much sparkle and spon- 
taniety, that it is as amusing as it is light. Don’t miss the October Houss- 
WIFE—you can’t afford to. 


The Autobiography ry of a Baby 


A series of articles to begin in the October number, Every 
mother should read them. This is the introduction. 


HE new baby was sick, he was throwing up, he had a fever, and he 
made up his little face into curious puckers. The newly married 
children to whom that baby belonged were very much frightened, 

because this was a unique child—the only one of his kind. 

‘Oh, John, do run for the doctor, quick, and tell him baby’s awful sick, 
and be sure you tell him to come just as soon as he can !” 

The doctor soon reached the house and quieted the materzal fears. 

‘Um, yes, how long has he been sick ? Is he nursing? Not enough 
milk? That’s a pity. What do you feed him on? Cow’s milk? And 
he throws it up in big lumps, does he? Sour? Well, well, I fancy it is. 
Does not sleep well, has colic? What is that ? Afraid he’ll die? . Die, 
yes he’ll no doubt die about seventy years from now. But he won’t die of 
this illness. And now you must let me tell you how to care for the baby, how 
to keep your pretty little son and heir healthy and full of laughter, and as 
good as a Sister of Charity. 

‘‘Half the babies are made sick by the ill-advised kindness of fond and 
foolish mothers and grandmothers. From the time when baby first opens 
his eyes in a cold and selfish world he is allowed no rest. He is most 
thoroughly chilled in the time-honored ceremonial of the first washing ; 
his poor little delicate. skin is scrubbed ; his eyes are clawed at by rough 
fingers ; his skin takes on a blue tinge; he shivers and cries, and takes 
cold ; and the way is prepared for future colic, snuffles, and catarrh on 
the breast. | 

‘‘Then he is swathed, bundled and tied up so that he can not kick his 
legs around as nature intended. Then some atrocious compound, doubt- 
less invented by the original Mother Goose is forced down his unaccus- 
tomed throat. Then he is laid away, like a package of old rags, in the 
suffocating air of a close bed 

‘“‘After he has first lain upon his mother’s trennk. after the Divine Beati- 
tude has come to mother and child, comes the same old story : ‘ I know 
you do not have milk enough for that child, why don’t you feed him, that’s 
what he wants.’ Then cow's milk, so-called, is placed in an awkward bot- 
tle and the child is coaxed to fill itself to repletion, through a long and 
usually unclean rubber hose. Then when the poor stomach distends, and 
still distends, that unfortunate infant cries loud and long. He has found 
out that he has a stomach. And then the old ladies with wiseacre nods 
declare ‘I told you so, that child: don’t get enough to eat, that childis starv- 
ing, why don’t you nurse it ?’ 

“The marvel to me is that babies do not all die when they are treated 
in this way.” 

Now the mother of the unique baby was a very sensible woman, and the 
doctor’s whole heart was devoted to the welfare of babies, and so they 
hunted up a very precocious child and got him to tell the story of the first 
four years of his: little life. And this story of the baby told by himself 


.may it is hoped point a moral for the better care of other babies. 
Copyright 1912 by David McKay. 


The quality of your picture depends 
as much on the simplicity of your 
camera as upon the quaiity of its lens 
and shutter and mechanism. 


KODAKS 


combine simplicity with quality. There are 
no annoying details in the operation of the 
Kodak. Kodaks bear the same relation toa 
plate camera that the automatic gun bears to 
your grandfathers muzzle loader. Kodaks 
are sim me efficient, reliable. They are 
designed by the most experienced camera 
makers in the world, are madein the largest 
and best equipped camera factory in the 
world, are fitted with lenses of the highest 
type; each one individually tested both by 
e lens maker and by our own testers. 
Kodaks‘are made by men with whom honest 
workmanship has become a habit, 

There’s no dark-room in the Kodak system 
of picture making. The Kodak is complete 
pb to use with daylight loading film car- 
tridges—there’s no extra investment in plate 
holders as in the case ofa plate camera. 

Kodak means photography with the bother 
left out—means good pictures, real value for 
your money. 

Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
429 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE ART OF SEEING OPPORTUNITY. 


A home without music is deprived of a large part of the 
durable satisfaction of life. There is absolutely nothing 
which can take the place of music for recreation, for di- 
version, for intellectual pleasure. Since the earliest days 
of the world music has been the pleasure, the education, 
the refinement of mankind. ; 

One obstruction has stood in the way of even a more 
general spread of musical education, and that is the ex- 
tremely high cost of instruction by professional teachers. 
Thousands and thousands of men and women with great 
musical talent have been forced to go through life un- 
satisfied because they were not able to pay the expenses 
of high-priced teachers, although they longed to study, 
and possessed the ability. 

Here is where good fortune enters for such people as 
these. In 1898 a marvellous method was discovered by 
which both the theory and the practice of music may be 
taught—not by very expensive methods at ruinous 
prices, but by correspondence. It proved that with the 
wonderful course of lessons devised for this purpose any- 
one could learn in his or her own home in a very short 
time to play any musical instrument. 

Now this discovery would have very little value for the 
average person if it had not been for a still further dis- 
covery—which was, that a course of ninety-six lessons 
could be given absolutely free to every lover of music, 
whether beginner or advanced pupil. The lessons come 
weekly, and the only expense of any kind is for postage 
and tlie actual sheet music used, which costs very little. 

The United States School of Music, Box 30, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York, which now has thousands of happy 
pupils all over the country, is a reliable business institu- 
tion as well as a musical academy of national: repute. It 
teaches piano, organ, violin, guitar, banjo, cornet, sight 
singing, mandolin or cello, charging not one cent for tui- 
tion, but merely for actual music used, and postage. 
Pupils from seven years of age to seventy are registered 
in the school, and instruments are supplied when needed. 

Here is truly a golden opportunity for the music lover. 
It is certain that the U. S. School of Music has “opened a 
gateway that has heretofore been closed to those of 
moderate means, on account of the exorbitant rates of 
private teachers. ‘The art of seeing opportunity has al- 


- ready provided many thousand pupils for this »school, 


which is ready to send you full information and particu- 
lars of their generous offer if you merely send them your 
name and mention this paper. 

They will send also many testimonials from recen‘ 
pupils who have been overjoyed with their success in 
music. If you have wished to take music lessons, but 
have been held back by the cost, here iseyour opportunity 
to learn by correspondence, and the cost for the entire 
course is about what some private teachers charge for a 
single lesson. Write today, and please say that you be- 
came interested in the School through your good friend, 
THe Hovusewire. Address the U. S. School of Music, 
30x 30, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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1 Cent’ —Eas 
For Comfort tha is the price 


per cake for Pears’ Soap—famous for 

its purity and quality; its power to give 

a fresh, healthy skin, with pores kept free; 
@ radiant complexion. 


ears 


SOAP 


15c. a Cake for the Unscented 
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With children, as with grown-ups, beautiful hair adds much to. their personal 
lI attractiveness. And it is so easy to keep their hair soft and fluffy that every child 
1 should have this charm. Nothing more is required than a little care and Ivory Soap. 


SON 


Unlike many cleansers, Ivory Soap does not make the hair dry and brittle. This 
is because it is so mild and pure that the oily secretion of the scalp is not impaired. 


Ivory Soap only cleanses, but does it so thoroughly that all the dirt and surplus oil 
are absorbed by the lather. It then rinses perfectly, and the hair is left in a condition 


to dry soft, silky and glossy. 


. 


A Pleasant and Convenient Way to Use How to Make Ivory Soap Paste. 
Ivory Soap for shampooing is in the form of — Shave a third of a large cake of Ivory Soap into 
paste. Make a warm suds with the paste. Satu- a quart of water, or a small cake into two quarts. 
rate hair and scalp. Rub the scalp with the paste Do this with a knife, vegetable grater, or food 
: and dip the suds over it. Rinse with spray or chopper. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling 
cup, gradually cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, point until the soap is dissolved. When cool, it 
in the sun, if possible, but do not use strong heat. will be like jelly. Keep in jars. 


Ivory Soap La or meee ions. Ly ve 2, ent. P 
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He was perched on the seat of a bright red pedlar’s wagon 


EDEDIAH was not a name that savored of romance. His last name was Crane, 
which is little better. And it would be no use to call this story.“ Mattie Adams’ 
Romance” because Mattie Adams is not a romantic name ¢ither. But names 
have really nothing to do with romance. The most exciting and tragic affair I ever 

knew was between a man named Silas Putdammer and a womsa named Kezia Cullen— 
which has nothing to do with the present story. 

Jedediah, to all outward seeming, did not appear to be any more romantic than his 
name. He looked distinctly commonplace as he rodecomfortably along the winding 
country road that was dreaming in thé haze and sushine of a mid-summer afteruoon. 
He was perched on the seat of a bright red pedlav’s wagon, above and behind a dusty, 
ambling, red pony of that peculiar gait and appearance pertaining to the ponies of 
country pedlars—a certain placid, unhasting anness, as of a nag that has encountered 
troubles of his own and has lived them down by sheer patience and staying power. 
From the bright red wagon proceeded certain metallic rumbling and clinking as it 
bowled along, and two or three’ nests of tin pans on its flat rope-encircled top flashed 
back the light so dazzlingly that Jedediah seemed the beaming sun of a little planetary 
system all his own. A new broom sticking up aggressively at each of the four corners 
gave the wagon a resemblance to a triumphal chariot. 

Jedediah himself had not been in the tin-peddling business long enough to acquire 
the apologetic, out-at-ebows appearance which distinguishes a tin pedlar from other 
kinds of pedlars. In fect, this was his maiden venture in this line; hence he still looked 
plump and self-respecting. He had a round, red face under his plug hat, twinkling blue 
eyes and a little pursed-up mouth, the shape of which was partly due to nature and 
partly to much whistling. Jedediah’s pudgy body was clothed in a suit of large, light 
checks, and he wore a bright pink necktie and an amethyst pin. Will I still be believed 
when I assert that, in spite of all this, Jedediah was full of and bubbling over with, 
romance? ; 

Romance cares not for appearances and apparently delights in contradictions. The 
homely shambling man you pass unnoticed on the street may have, tucked away in his 
past, a story more exciting and thrilling than anything you have ever read in fiction. 
So it was, in a measure, with Jedediah; poor, unknown to fame, afflicted with a double 
chin and bald spot, reduced to driving a tin-wagon for a living, he yet had his romance 
and he was still romantic. 

As Jedediah rode through Amberley he looked about him with interest. He knew 
-it well, although it was fifteen years since he had seen it. He had been born and brought 
up in Amberley; he had left it at-the age of twenty-five to make his fortune. But 
Amberley was Amberley still. Jedediah found it hard to believe that it or himself was 
fifteen years older. 


THE ROMANCE OF JEDEDIAH 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Author of “Anne of Greet Gables, 


Anne of Avonlea,” etc. 


“ There’s the Stanton place;” he said. ‘‘ Charlie has painted the house yellow; it 
used to be white; and Bob Hollman has cut the trees down behind the blacksmith forge. . 
Bob never had any poetry in his soul—no romance, as you might say. He was what you 
might call a plodder—you might call him that. Get up, my nag, get up. There’s the 
old Harkness place—seems to be spruced up considerable. Folks used to say if ye wanted 
to see how the world looked the morning after the flood just go into George Harkness’ 
barn-yard on arainy day The pond and the old hills ain’t changed any. Get up, my 
nag, get up. There’s the Adams homestead. Do I really behold it again? ” | 

Jed thought the moment deliciously romantic. He revelled in it, and, to match his 
exhilarated mood, he touched the pony with his whip and went clinking and glittering — 
down the hill under the poplars at a dashing rate. He had not intended to offer his 
wares in Amberley that day. He meant to break the ice in Occidental, the village | 
beyond. But he could not pass the Adams place. When he came to the open gate ,=he 
turned in under the willows and drove down the wide, shady lane, girt on both sides | 
with a trim, white paling smothered in lavish sweetbriar bushes that were gay with 
bloom. Jedediah’s heart was beating furiously under his checks. ieee? 

“ What a fool you are, Jed Crane,” he told himself. ‘You used to be a young fool, 
and now you’re an old one. Sad, that! Get up, my nag, get up. It’s a poor look-out 
for a man of your years, Jed. Don’t get excited. It ain’t the least likely that Mattie. 
Adams is here yet. She’s married and gone years ago, nodoubt. It’s probable there’s- 
no Adamses here at all now. But it’s romantic, yes, it’s romantic. It’s splendid. Get 
up, my nag, get up.” 

The Adams place itself was not unromantic. The house was a large, old-fashioned, . 
white one, with green shutters and a front porch with Grecian columns. These were 
thought very elegant in Amberley. Mrs. Carmody said they gave a house such a class- 
ical air. In this instance the classical effect was somewhat smothered in honeysuckle | 
which rioted over the whole porch, and hung in pale yellow, fragrant festoons over the . 
rows of potted scarlet geraniums that flanked the green steps. Beyond the house a 
low-boughed orchard covered the slope between it and the main-road, and behind it 
there was a revel of color betokening a flower-garden. , 

Jedediah climbed down from his lofty seat and walked dubiously to a side door that 
looked more friendly, despite its prim screen, than the classical side porch. As he drew 
near he saw a woman sitting behind the screen—a woman who rose as he approached 
and opened the door. Jedediah’s heart had been beating a wild tattoo as he crossed the — 
yard. It now stopped altogether—at least he declared in later years it did. 

The woman was Mattie Adams—Mattie Adams fifteen years older than when he had 
seen her last, plumper, rosier, somewhat broader faced, but still unmistakably Mattie 
Adams. Jedediah felt that the situation was delicious. Weg ‘ 


to tea. 


- one nighf® She saw Jed kiss Mattie. It was the 


- another beau. People thought she was engaged 
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““ Mattie,” he said, holding out his hand. ; 
“Why Jed, how are you? ”’ said Mattie, as if they had 


- parted the week before. It had always taken a great deal 


to disturb Mattie. Whatever happened she was calm. 
Even an old lover, and the only one she had ever possessed 
at that, dropping, so to speak, from the skies, after fifteen 
years’ disappearance, did not ruffle her placidity. ! 

“‘T didn’t suppose you’d know me, Mattie,”’ said Jede- 
diah, still holding her hand foolishly. 

“‘T knew you the minute I set eyes on you,” returned 
Mattie. ‘‘ You’re some fatter and older—like myself— 
but you’re Jed still. Where have you been all these years?” 

“Pretty near everywhere, Mattie—pretty near every- 
where. And ye see what it’s come to—here I be driving 
a tin wagon for Boone Bros. Business is business—don’t 
you want to buy some new tinware? ”’ 

To himself, Jed thought it was romantic, asking a woman 
whom he had loved all his life to buy tins on the occasion 
of their first meeting after fifteen years’ separation. 

““T don’t know but I do want a quart measure,”’ said 
Mattie, in her sweet, unchanged voice, ‘‘ but all in good 
time. You must stay and have tea with me, Jed. I’m 
all alone now—mother and father have gone. Unhitch 
your horse and put him in the third stall in the stable.” 

Jed hesitated. - 

“I ought to be getting on, I s’pose,”’ he said wistfully. 
“T hain’t done much to-day—” 

“You must stay to tea,” interrupted Mattie. “Why, 
Jed, there’s ever so much to tell and ask. And we can’t 
stand here in the yard and talk. Look at Selena. There 
she is, watching us from the kitchen window. She’ll watch 
as long as we stand here.” 

Jed swung himself around. Over the little valley below 
the Adams homestead was a steep, treeless hill, and on its 
crest was perched a bare farmhouse with windows stuck 
lavishly all over it. At one of them a long, pale face was 
visible. 

** Has Selena been pasted up at that window ever since 
the last time we stood here and talked, Mattie?” asked 
Jed, half resentfully, half amusedly. It was character- 
istic o attie to laugh first at the question, and then 
blush over the memory it revived. 

“Most of the time, I guess,” she said, shortly. 
come—come in. I never could talk under Selena’s eyes, 
even if they were four hundred yards away.” 

Jed went im and stayed to tea. The old Adams pantry 
had not failed, nor apparently the Adams skill in cooking. 
After tea,Jed hung around till sunset and drove away 
with a warm invitation from Mattie to call every time his 
rounds took him througtAmberley. As he went, Selena’s 
face appeared at the windowiof the house over the valley. 

When he had gone Mattie went around to the classical 
porch and sat herself down under tk honeysuckle festoons 
that dangled above her smooth braids of fawn-colored 
hair. She knew Selena would be down pgst haste pres- 
ently, agog with curiosity to find out hohe pedlar was 
whom Mattie had delighted to honor with Pe savitation 

Mattie preferred to meet Selena Whore 
It was easier to thrust and parry there. Meanwhileshe 
wanted to think over things. 

Fifteen years before Jedediah Crane had been Mattie 
Adams’ beau. Jedediah was romantic even then; but, as 
he was a slim young fellow at the time, with an abundance 
of fair, curly hair and innocent, blue eyes, his romance 
was rather an attraction than not. At least 
the then young and pretty Mattie had foundit so. 

The Adamses looked with no favor on the 
match. They were a thrifty, well-to-do folk. 
As for the Cranes—well, they were lazy and 
shiftless, for the most. part, It would be a mesal- 
liance for an Adams to marry a Crane. Still, 
it would doubtless have happened—for Mattie, 
though a meek-looking damsel, had a mind of 
her own—had it not been for Selena Ford, Mat- 
tie’s older sister. 

Selena, people said, had married James Ford for 
no other reason than that his house commanded 
a view of nearly every dooryard in Amberley. 
This may or may not have been sheer malice. 
Certainly nothing that went on in the Adams 
yard escaped Selena. . 

She watched Mattie and Jed, in the moonlight 


) 


’ 


first time he had ever done so—and the last, poor 
fellow. For Selena swooped down on her parents 
the next day. Such a storm did she brew up 
that Mattie was forbidden to speak to Jed again. 
Selena herself gave Jed a piece of her mind. Jed | 
usually was not afflicted with undue sensitive- 
ness. But he had some slumbering pride at the 
basis of his character and it was very stubborn 
when roused. Selena roused it. Jed vowed he 
would never creep and crawl at the feet of the 
Adamses; and he went West forthwith, deter- 
mined, as aforesaid, to make his fortune and hurl 
Selena’s scorn back in her face. 

And now he had come home, driving a tin-wagon. 
Mattie smiled to think of it. She bore Jed no ill- 
will for his failure. She felt sorry for him and in- 
clined to think that fate had used him hardly— 
fate and Selena together. Mattie had never had 


to Jed Crane until her time for beaus went by. 
Mattie did not mind; she had never liked any- 
body so well as Jed. To be sure, she had not 
thought of him for years. It was strange he 
should come back like this—“romantic,” as he 
said himself. . 

Mattie’s reverie was interrupted by Selena. 
Angular, pale-eyed Mrs. Ford was as unlike the 
plump, rosy Mattie as a sister could be. Per- 
haps her chronic curiosity which would not let 
her rest was accountable for her excessive leanness. 

“Who was that pedlar that was here this afternoon, 
Mattie ?”’ she demanded as soon as she arrived. 


* But ; 
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Mattie smiled. ‘ Jed Crane,’ she said. ‘‘ He’s home 
from the West and driving a tin-wagon for the Boones.” 

Selena gave a little gasp. She sat down on the lowest 
step and untied her bonnet strings. | 

“Mattie Adams! And you kept him hanging about 
the whole afternoon.” 

“Why not?” said Mattie, wickedly. She liked to 
alarm Selena. ‘“‘ Jed and I were always beaus, you know.”’’ 

‘““ Mattie Adams! You don’t mean to say you're going 
to make a fool of yourself over Jed Crane again?. A woman 
of your age! ”’ 

‘““ Don’t get excited, Selena,’”’ implored Mattie. In 
the old days Selena could cow her, but that time was past. 
‘1 never saw the like of you for getting stirred up over 
nothing.” 

“Tm not excited. I’m perfectly calm. But I might 
well be excited over your folly, Mattie Adams. The idea 
of your taking up again with old Jed Crane! ”’ 

“ He’s fifteen years younger than Jim,” said Mattie, 
giving thrust for thrust. 

When Selena had come over Mattie had not the slightest 
idea of resuming her former relationship with the romantic 
Jedediah. She had merely shown him kindness for old 
friendship’s sake, But so well did the unconscious Selena 
work in Jed’s behalf that when she flounced off home in a 
pet Mattie was resolved that she would take Jed back if 
he wanted to come. She wasn’t going to put up with Se- 
lena’s everlasting interference. She would show her that 
she was independent. 

When a week had passed Jed came again. He sold 
Mattie a stew-pan and he would not go in to tea this time; 
but they stood and talked in the yard for the best part of 
an hour, while Selena glared at them from her kitchen 
window. Their conversation was most innocent and 
harmless, being mainly gossip about what had come and 
gone during Jed’s exile. But Mattie knew that Selena 


- thought that she and Jed were making love to each other 


in this shameless, public fashion. When Jed went, Mattie, 
more for Selena’s benefit than his, broke off some sprays 
of honeysuckle and pinned them on his coat. The fragrance 


went with Jedediah as he drove through Amberley, and. 


pleasant: thoughts were born of it. } 

“ It’s romantic,” he told the pony. “ Blessed if it ain’t 
romantic! Not that Mattie cares anything about me now. 
I know she don’t. But it’s just her kind way. She wants 
to cheer me up and let me know I’ve a friend still. Get up, 


my nag, get. up. I ain’t one to persoom on her kindness © 


neither; I know my place. But still, say what you will, 
it’s romantic—this sitooation. This is it. Here I be, 
loving the ground she walks on, as I’ve always done; and 
I can’t let on that I do because I’m a poor ne’er-do-well as 


-ain’t fit to look at her, an independent woman with prop- 


erty. And she’s a-showing kindness to me for old times’ 
sake, and piercing my heart all the time, not knowing. 
Why, it’s romance with a vengeance, that’s what it is. 
Get up, my nag, get up.” 

Thereafter Jed called at the Adams place every week. 
Generally he stayed to tea. Mattie always bought some- 
thing of him to color an excuse. Her kitchen fairly glit- 
tered with new tinware. She gave Selena the overflow by 
way of heaping coals of fire. 

After every visit Jedediah held stern counsel with him- 
self aad decided that he must not call to see Mattie again— 
at least; not for a long time ; then he must not stay to tea. 


“Seems to me you’re bound to be jilted again, Mattie. ’ 


“ She’ll think I’m persooming,” he confided to the pony. 
“Next time I’ll just drive straight on to Occidental.” - 
But when next 'time came Jed’s resolution failed him. 


- He would struggle with himself all the way down the poplar 


hill—not without a comforting sense of the romance of 
the struggle—but it always ended the same way. He 
turned in under the willows and clinked musically into 
Mattie’s yard. At least, the rattle of the tin-wagon 
sounded musically to Mattie. 

Meanwhile, Selena watched from her window and raged. 

Amberley people shrugged their shoulders when gossip 
noised the matter abroad. But, being good-humored in 
the main, they forebore to do more than say that Mattie 
Adams was free to make a goose of herself if it pleased her, 
and that Jed Crane wasn’t such a fool as he looked. The 
Adams farm was one of the best in Amberley and it had 
not grown any poorer under Mattie’s management. 

“If Jed walks in there and hangs up his hat he’ll have 
done well for himself after all.” 

This was Selena’s view of it also, barring the good 
nature. She was furious at the whole affair, and she did 
her best to make Mattie’s life a burden to her with slurs 
and thrusts. But they all misjudged Jed. He had no 
intention of ‘ walking in and hanging up his hat ’’— 
or trying to. Romantic as he was, it never occurred to him 
that Mattie might be as romantic as himself. She did 
not care for him, and anyhow he, Jed, had a little too 
much pride to ask her, a rich woman, to marry him, a poor 
man who had lost all caste he ever possessed by taking up 
tin peddling. Jed was determined not to ‘ persoom.”’ 
And, oh, how deliciously romantic it all was! He hugged 
himself with sorrowful delight over it. 

As the Summer waned and the long yellow leaves began 
to fall thickly from the willows in the Adams lane Jed 
began to talk of going out West again. Tin peddling was 
not possible in Winter and he didn’t think he would try 
it another Summer. Mattie listened with dismay in her 
heart. All Summer she had made much of Jed, by way of 
tormenting Selena. But now she realized what he really 
meant to her. The old love had wakened to life in her 
heart; she could not let Jed go out of her life again, leaving 
her to the old loneliness. If Jed went away everything 
would be flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

She knew him to be at heart the kindest, most gentle 
of human beings, and the mere fact of his having been 
unsuccessful, even what some of his old neighbors might 
call stupid, did not change her feelings toward him in the 
least. He was Jed—that was sufficient for her, and she 
had business capability enough for both, when it came to 
that. 

Mattie began to drop hints. But Jed would not take 
them. True, once or twice he thought that perhaps Mattie 
did care a little for him yet. But it would not do for him 
to take advantage of that. 

‘““No, I just couldn’t do that,’ he told the pony. “I 
worship the ground that woman treads on, but it ain’t for 
the likes of me to tell her so, not now. Get up, my nag, 
get up. This has been a mighty pleasant Summer with that 
visit to look forward to every week. But it’s about over 
now and you must tramp, Jed.”’ 

Jed sighed. He remembered that it was more romantic 
than ever, but all at once this failed to comfort him. 
Romance up to a certain point was food, beyond that it 
palled, so to speak. Jed’s romance failed him just when 
he needed it most. 

Mattie meanwhile, was forced to the dismal conclusion 
that her hints were thrown away. Jed was plainly deter- 
mined not to speak. Mattie felt half angry © 
with him. She did not choose to make a martyr 
of herself to romance; and surely, the man didn’t 
expect her to ask him to marry her. 

‘“‘ 1’m sure and certain he’s as fond of me as ever 
he was,” she mused. ‘“ I suppose he’s got some 
ridiculous notion about being too poor to aspire to 
me. Jed always had more pride than a Crane 
could carry. Well, I’ve done all I can—all I’m 
going to do. If Jed’s determined to go, he must go, 
I s’pose.”’ 

_ Mattie would not let herself cry, although she 
felt like it. She went out and picked apples 
instead. 

Mattie might have remained so and Jedediah’s 
romance might never have reached a_ better 
ending, if it had not been for Selena who came 
over just then to help Mattie pick the golden 
russets. Fate had evidently destined her as Jed’s 
best helper. All summer she had been fairly goad- 
ing Mattie into love with Jedediah and now she 
Was moved to add the last spur. 

“led Crane’s going away, I hear,’’ she said 
malicieisly, “Seems to me you’re bound to be 
jilted again, Mattie.” 

Mattie had no answer ready, Selena went on 
undauntedly. 

“You've made a nice fool of yourself all Sum- 
mer, I vow. Throwing yourself at Jed’s head—and 
he doesn’t want you, even with all your property.” 

_ “He does want me,” said Mattie calmly. Her 
lips were very firm and her cheeks scarlet. “ He 
isnot going away. We are to be married about 
Christmas, and Jed will take charge of the farm 
for me.” 

‘Matilda Adams!” said Selena. 
she was capable of saying. 

The rest of the golden russets were picked 
ina dead silence, Mattie working with an un- 
usually high color in her cheeks, while Selena’s 
thin lips were pressed so closely together as 
to be little else than a hair line. 

After Selena had gone home, sulking, Mattie 
picked on with a very determined face. The die 
was cast; she could not bear Selena’s slurs and 
she would not. And she had not told a lie either. 
Her words were true; she would make them true. 
All the Adams determination—and that was not 
a little—was roused in her. 

“‘ If Jed jilts me, he’ll do it to my face, clean and clever,” 
she said viciously. 


It was all 


When Jed came again he was very solemn. He thought 
it would be his last visit, but Mattie felt differently. She 
had dressed herself with unusual care and crimped her 
hair. Her cheeks were scarlet and her eyes 
bright. Jed thought she looked younger and 
prettier than ever. The thought that this 
was the last time he would see her for many 
a long day to come grew more and more 
unbearable, yet he firmly determined he 
would let no presuming word pass his lips. 
Mattie had been so kind to him. It was 
only honorable of him in return not to let 
her throw herself away on a poor failure like 
himself. 

‘““T suppose this is your last cone with the 
wagon,” she said. She had taken him out 
into the garden to say it. The garden was 
out of view from the Ford place. Propose 
she must, but she drew the line at proposing 
under Selena’s eyes. 

Jed nodded dully. ‘‘ Yes, and then I must 
toddle off and look for something else to 
do. You see, I haven’t much of a gift so 
to speak for business, Mattie, and it takes 
me so long to get worked into an under- 
standing of a business or trade that I’m 
generally asked to quit before you might say 
I’ve really commenced. It’s been a mighty 
happy Summer for me though I can’t say 
I’ve done much in the selling line except to 
you, Mattie; what with your kindness and 
these little visits you’ve been good enough 
to let me make every week, I feel I may say 
it’s been the happiest Summer of my life, 
and I’m never going to forget it, but as I 
said, it’s time for me to be moving on else- 
where and finding something else to do.” 

‘There is something for you to do right 
here—if you will do it,” said Mattie faintly. 
For a moment she felt as if she could not go 
on; Jed and the garden and the scarf of late 
asters whirled around her dizzily. She held 
by the sweet pea trellis to steady herself. 

‘““[ —I— said a terrible thing to Selena 
the other day. I—lI don’t know what Ill do 
about it if—if—you don’t help me out, Jed.” 

“T’ll do anything I can,” said Jed, with 
hearty sympathy. “‘ You know that, Mattie. 
What is the trouble? ”’ 

His kindly voice and the good will and 
affection beaming in his honest blue eyes 
gave Mattie renewed courage to go on with 
her self-imposed and most embarassing task, 
although before she ended her voice shook 


“Here’s all there is of me, heart and soul and body, forever and ever” 
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ing and slurring—jeering at me because you were going 
away. I just got mad, Jed—andI told her you weren’t 
going—that you and I—that we were to be—married.” 


“Mattie, did you mean that?” he cried. “If you 
did, I’m the happiest man alive. I didn’t dare per- 
soom—I didn’t s’pose you thought anything of me. But 

if you do—and if you want me—here’s all 
there is of me, heart and soul and body, 
forever and ever, as I’ve been all my life.” 
Thinking over this speech afterwards Jed 
was dissatisfied with it. He thought he might 
have made it much more eloquent and roman- 
tic than it was. But it served the purpose 
very well. It was convincing—it came straight 
from his honest, stupid heart and Mattie 
knew it. She held out her hands and Jed 
gathered her into his arms. | 
It was certainly a most fortunate circum- 
stance that the garden was well out of the 
range of Selina’s vision, or the sight of her 
sister and the remaining member of the de- 
spised Crane family repeating their foolish 
performance which many years previous had 
resulted in Jed’s long banishment, might 
have caused her to commit almost any un- 
heard of act of spite as an outlet for her 
jealous anger. But only the few remaining 
garden flowers were witness to the lovers’ 
indiscretion, and they kept their own coun- © 
cil after the manner of flowers, so Selina’s . 
feelings were mercifully spared this further 
outrage. 
That evening Jed drove slowly away 
through the twilight, mounted for the last 
time on the tin-wagon. He was so happy 
that he bore no grudge against even Selena - 
Ford. As the pony climbed the poplar hill 
Jed drew a long breath and freed his mind 
to the surrounding landscape and to his 
faithful and slow-plodding steed that had 
been one of the main factors in his love 
affair, having patiently carried him to and 
from the abode of his lady-love throughout 
the Summer just passed. Jedediah was as © 
_ brimful of happiness as mortal man could be, 
and his rosy thoughts flowed forth in a kind 
of triumphant chant which would have 
driven Selina stark distracted had she been 
within hearing distance. What he said too 
was but a poor expression of what he thought, 
but to thetrees and fields and pony he chanted: 
“Well, this 7s romance. What else would 
you call itnow? Me, poor, scared to speak— 
and Mattie ups and does it for me, bless her. 
Yes, I’ve been longing for romance all my 
life, and I’ve got it at last. None of your 
commonplace courtships for me, I always said. 


and dwindled away to such a low whisper 
that Jed had to bend his head close to hers to hear what 
she was saying. 

‘‘I—I said—she goaded me into saying it, Jed—slight- 


Them was my very words. And I guess 
this has been a little uncommon —I guess it has. 
Anyhow, I’m uncommon happy. I never felt so ro- 


Jed rose to the occasion then and there, if a Crane had 
never been known to do so before. He had a flash of 


wonderfully illuminating comprehension. 


mantic before. Get up, my nag, get up.” 


AUNT SALLY ON HOUSE CLEANING 


’M GOING to start house cleaning tomorrow if I 
have to.do it myself,” said Mrs. Worry, in her 
sharp, nasal voice as she bounced into Aunt Sally’s 
sunshiny kitchen, ‘‘yes, I’ve still got Mary, but 

she’ll be leaving tomorrow. She says she’ll have to have 
full charge of the house or nothing. What do you think, 
actually, Mr. Worry wanted me to do? Not have any 
house cleaning, or leave it to Mary, and me go off on a trip 
with him, and let the children have a candy pull while 
we're gone! The idea! Just as if I could let house 
cleaning go! 

“‘No one can ever say I had a dirty house,” pur- 

sued Mrs. Worry, ‘‘but sometimes I tell them they won’t 
be sorry when I drop over one of these days. Then Ill 
be out of the way and there won’t be any one to bother 
them, telling them to hang up their coats and wipe their 
shoes and not throw papers on the floor when they get 
through reading them. But if I didn’t run ’round after 
them, who would? And what would my house look like, 
I want to know, if I wasn’t always standing ready to 


punch up a sofa pillow when they’ve dented it all up, or. 


fold up the slumber robe somebody’s been using, or put 
the books they’s been reading back in the cases where 
they belong. I’m after them from morning to night, shut- 
ting doors, picking up, putting away—that’s why my 
house has the name of always looking like a pin, Aunt 
Sally. I’ve done a thorough house cleaning spring and 
fall ever since I’ve been married—thirteen years—no mat- 
ter what else happened. Some times I was so sick I could 
hardly drag, but I did it just the same. And lots of 
thanks I get. Mr. Worry never notices a thing and goes 
away all he can, I tell him. And the children are just 
possessed to go to other houses where the dirt’s an inch 
thick. What good does it do me to wear myself away, I’d 
like to know?” 

“Maybe you haven’t been doing a very thorough 
house cleaning these thirteen years,’’ suggested Aunt Sally, 
when Mrs. Worry’s voice had run down. 

“Well, forevermore! Aunt Sally! And you’ve been 
there when I did it! Then say I’m not CROPO MEH ” retort- 
ed Mrs. Worry. 

Aunt Sally knitted on complacently. 

“There’s one kind of dirt, or germs I guess you’d 
call it,’ she said, “that sets in gathering the minute you 
start housekeeping. No matter how much sunshine or 
happiness or love there is, these little germs begin to col- 
lect in cracks and corners—” 

“Why, Aunt Sally,” interrupted Mrs. Worry, ‘‘there’s 


By Pearl Franklin Godfrey 


not a crack or corner in my whole house that escapes me, 
and you know it. I have every kind of brush and broom 
and cloth and patent. soap and cleanser and polish and 
books to tell how to use them all. I’d like to know how 
you think any of those horrid germs could ever get by 
me when I’ve given that house an antiseptic bath twice 
a year and a thorough cleaning every week, to say noth- 
ing of keeping it in applepie order the rest of the time—” 

Aunt Sally smiled over the heel she was turning. 

“All that. sweeping and scouring and scrubbing and 
working just makes this kind of germs gather all.the 
faster,” she said, quietly, ‘‘seems like the harder you 
scrub and the whiter your floor gets and the more you 
poke hairpins into corners and cracks to get ’em clean, 
the more these little germs pile up. You don’t see them— 
no one does—but you all feel them. They make you sick, 
like any germs would. Oh, I don’t mean measles or 
fever,” she hastened to add, as she saw Mrs. Worry’s 
indignant look, “I just mean that uncomfortable feeling 
folks get around some houses. It’s what makes ’em 
want to goto other places where there aren’t any germs.”’ 

“Why, Aunt Sally, to hear you talk, you’d think 
you liked dirt.”” Mrs. Worry looked about the scrupu- 
lously neat kitchen. ‘‘Any one knows you’re like a pin, 
then for you to talk about letting things go and having 
people muss up a house—” 

‘“‘T don’t like dirt,” said Aunt Sally, “but if you can’t 
keep things clean and orderly without letting folks know 


it, then I say ’d rather have dirt. Hearing nagging and | 


talking about cleaning that’s done is worse than seeing 
dirt. - Making people uncomfortable, going ’round pick- 
ing up after them is worse than having things in a muss. 
Anyway, keeping things like a pin isn’t the biggest thing 
about a home, by any means. 

“Why is it,’ asked Aunt Sally, putting down her 
work and looking out into her little garden as though 
she were inquiring of the hollyhocks peering in at the 
window, “‘that folks that think it’s a sinnot to clean house 
spring and fall, never think of getting out anything but 
the dirt that’s in the carpets and furniture and walls ? 
They sweep right over the germs of nagging that make 
folks uncomfortable in a house, and never stop to look 
for unhappiness and discord and get that out while they’re 
about it. Why do they always fuss about worn curtains 
and old wall-paper and shabby places in the upholstering, 
and never think about the ugly spotsin their dispositions? 
Think to put polish on the furniture and forget all 
about their faces—having smiling lips and loving eyes? 


Think of putting down new carpets for folks to see, but 
forget all about the spirit of inharmony that folks can feel? 

“Sometimes I think the ones that do the most thorough 
house cleaning—the _ best home-keepers,’’ said Aunt Sally, 
going back to her work again, ‘‘aren’t the ones that are 
known as the best howse-keepers.” 

There was a silence. A light breeze blew across the little 
garden and set the hollyhocks nodding in at the kitchen 
window, as though they were saying ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Worry, her mouth twitching as 
she buttoned up her gloves, ‘I don’t know, Aunt Sally. 
I’ve been thinking. The house isn’t what you’d call 
real dirty. I might go on that trip, after all.” 


A Blessed Gift 


T A DINNER recently the guests were discuss- 
ing what gift they would choose if the ‘‘ good fairy” 
should be ladling them out. Riches, looks, fascina- 

tion—the whole gamut was run, until one young matron’s 
turn. With alaugh she said: ‘If I could have but one 
gift, what would I take? A sense of humor!” : 

That woman knew the secret of eomfortable living. 
There is no situation so trying, no lot so hard that it 
cannot be lightened by the power to see the fun in it. 
The humor sense is sometimes called dangerous and the 
sobersides even deem it frivolous. There is no greater 
safety valve, however, and the happy possessor should 
deem himself blessed of the gods. 

It is said few women have a real sense of humor. This 
is aS false asmost of the theorizings about the sex. A 
woman may not be able to see fun in the same things as 
does a man, but too many women are facing distressing 
conditions and actually getting amusement out of them 
to deny her this sixth and most blessed sense. 

Lots of women think they have a sense of humor when 
they have only a dogged sort of ‘‘grin-and-bear-it”’ 
courage. It is much better to smile than to weep, to 
take life cheerfully, and keep on fighting than to “chuck 
the job,” but that is not the saving sense. 

If you really have it, this sense of humor, and do not 
have to force a smile, you chuckle because you cannot help 
it. While doing the most impossible things, your thoughts 
will be bubbling over with the funny side of it. 

Lots of women think they possess this sense because they 
can see a well-sharpened point to a joke—that is only per- 
ception, a quick wit. The real sense of humor enjoys a joke 
iu as much at its owner’s expense as at her neighbor’s. 
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Teeth and Their Care 


iE TEETH are organs that are as intimately con- 
nected with the general system by nerve fibres and 
blood supply as any other organs in the body, and 
the fact that teeth have persisted and remained in 
the human jaw for centuries and centuries,—possibly into 
millions of years,—is the strongest evidence that they 
have a function. 
_ A tooth is not merely a creamy white piece of bonestand- 
ing in the jaw as a peg driven into the wall. The portion 
that appears above the gum is known as the crown and 
is composed of a hard outer covering called the enamel. 
This is really the protective covering of the tooth. Under- 
neath that is the dentine, which is sensitive and when 
exposed may cause pain, so that people sometimes think 
the nerve is exposed when as yet the decay of the tooth 
is a long way distant from the central pulp or nerve. 


The Component Parts of a Tooth 


BOUT two-thirds of the length of the tooth is embed- 
ded in the bone of the jaw. This also has an outer 
covering, the cementum, but it is not as hard as the enamel. 
It is more like ordinary bone tissue and is traversed by 
blood vessels and some nerve fibres. Thisis connected by a 
tissue spoken of as the periosteum or pericentum, which 
connects the root with the bone of the jaw, so we have a 


‘living connection with the external portion of the root. 


’ The dentine of the tooth, which is under the enamel of 
the crown and within the outer covering of the cementum 
of the root, has a hollow cavity extending two-thirds or 
more of its length. T his hollow cavity in the center of 
the tooth is called the pulp chamber and in it are living 


‘soft tissues which are commonly called the nerve, but this 


pulp is composed not only of nerve fibres, but of blood 
vessels and connective tissue, and it is this portion that 
is excruciatingly painful when it is exposed to any foreign 
substance or material that may be in the mouth when 
decay has extended so far that there is no dentine left to 
cover it. 

Extending into the dentine, which is of the same com- 
position as ivory, are very minute tubules, and running 
off from this pulp are fibrous tissues known as protoplasm, 
which tissues fill these minute tubules in the dentine and, 
when the pulp is alive, have the power of conveying sen- 
sation, like the nerve fibre. This is where the sensitiveness 
comes from when a patient says that sweet or sour ma- 
terials taken into the mouth produce painful sensations. 

Teeth are originally developed from the same tissues as 
the hair, nails and skin, and in the beginning are nothing 
but soft, pulpless organs which gradually become hard or 
calcified, the process beginning at the cutting edge or tip 


of the tooth and extending rootwise to the end of the root, 


so that you will observe, when a tooth is first erupted or 
comes through the gum in the mouth of a child, it often 
has scalloped-like edges. Each of the scallops shows where 
the center of ossification or calcification began. 

When the tooth is first erupted, the root is not formed 
at all; in fact sometimes not until several years after the 


_teeth have come through the gum is the hardening or 


calcifying of the root complete. 
‘The Uses of the Teeth 


HE chief use of the teeth is to masticate or grind the 


food in order to pulverize it so that its particles will be- . 


come so fine that they are readily mixed with the fluids of 
the mouth. These fluids, as you know, we call thegaliva, and 
unless the teeth are in a condition to perform this function 
thoroughly and grind the food quickly and finely, then it 
passes on down the alimentary canal into the stomach 
without being properly subdivided, so that right here in 
the beginning, if the teeth are not in a condition to do 
proper. grinding, an excess of .work is thrown upon the 


stomach, and not only an excess of work, but the kind of - 


work that the stomach is not equipped to do, and thus you 
may have the beginnings of indigestion and stomach dis- 
turbances from this simple cause alone. 

The teeth not only are intended as organs to masticate 
or grind the food, but they perform an important part in 
the act of speaking. 
have lost several teeth from either jaw it is sometimes diffi- 


cult for them to speak certain words or certain letters 


plajnly. This is due to the fact that the teeth, in a sense, 


form a sounding board against which the air is foreced'in © 
the act of speaking, and also form a rest for the tongue . 


to assist in making the sounds of certain letters. Also, 
especially in the mouths of women, they may be consid- 


ered an important factor in the general appearance of the 


individual; that is, they are in a sense ornamental, in that 
if they are retained in place they permit the features to 
round out into a regular shape, which produces usually a 
pleasant expression and an attractive face. The expres- 
sion of the countenance and the general appearance of 
the face and features are also involved in the retention 
or loss of the teeth. With the loss of the teeth the sup- 
porting part of the bone of the jaw, which is known as the 
alveolar process, disappears, leaving no support to the 
tissues of the lips and cheeks and one’s face is likely to 
fall in, giving it a thin, hollow—sometimes “ hatchet-like”’ 
appearance, 


What Causes Tooth Decay 


N unclean mouth, of course, tends to the rapid destruc- 

tion of the teeth; but this is not the only trouble that 

may arise from the lack. of cleanliness of the mouth 
and teeth. 

The enamel covering of the crown of the teeth is the 
hardest known substance that occurs in the animal econ- 
omy, and under ordinary circumstances should last a life- 
time, but this is often veenig pa in a variety of ways; by 


You will notice that with people who - 
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accident, by wearing, by decay and by a process known 
as erosion, which is caused by the abnormal condition 
of the fluids in the mouth. Decay occurs because fer- 
mentation is going on about the teeth, where the decay 
commences. This fermentation is not liable to happen 
unless some organic material, such as particles of food or 
worn-out tissue of the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
is resting on or about the teeth and forming a medium for 
the development of germ life. 
medium of decomposing food or other substances, and in 
the process it produces a change in the substances in which 
it works so that acid is given off, and this acid dissolves 
out the lime salts or bony material of the teeth. This 
is the beginning of decay. With the dissolving out of the 
lime salts there is left a roughened surface, possibly a 
cavity, which makes it a “catch-all’’ for every particle 
of debris that may be left in the mouth and so the process 
continues around a circle, ever increasing the destruction 
of the tooth and ever preparing a larger receptacle for 
the catching of the material that will hasten the process 
of decomposition. 

If this cavity or decay is discovered at a sufficiently 
early stage it can be stopped and filled with some of the 
materials used by the dentist for this purpose, and the 
damage repaired for the time being, but the fact that the 
damage had been repaired and the decay stopped is no 
guaranty that if the mouth remains in the condition which 
produced the original decay, recurring decay will not again 
appear and the tooth have another cavity, for all that the 
filling does is simply to plug up the place where damage 
has already been done. It will not prevent further damage 
from being done if the conditions that produced the 
original trouble are permitted to remain. 

Unfortunately, it does not follow that if your mouth is 
absolutely clean as far as you are able to remove decom- 
posing substances you will never have decay of the teeth, 
for the reason that in the circle of nutrition there are some- 
times faults, and these faults result in supplying the 
various glands of the body with blood supply that carries 
with it foreign material which the tissues of the body are 
unable to take up and utilize for building up the cells, 
that is, for the purpose of nourishment, and when this 
occurs it is possible that the saliva which is manufactured 
by the glands that rest under the tongue and other places 
will produce a fluid or saliva that of itself has materials 
in it that are capable of fermentation; that is, it is possible 
for germs to grow in this saliva, although there are no 
particles of food or other debris in the mouth, and when 
this occurs and fermentation goes on in the saliva itself, 
you may get decay when no food or other décomposed 
material is present in. the mouth, except this abnormal 


saliva. But the saliva is rarely in this,condition, so that - 
a careful cleansing of the mouth and*teeth will if it does: 
not entirely a decay greatly lessen the propa. 


bility of it. 


Serious damage may occur if the decay. of the tooth is_ 


permitted to continue its destructive work: until it. not 


anv op Lepphel ace fia Wier or Bee Wy Bea spevering of “ . desirable to brush the inner surfaces of the lips and the 
gers os eae eee : si “. gums, or mucous membrane of the mouth generally. This 


serves to remove worn-out cell tissues and also keeps the 
circulation vigorous and the tissues healthy. In the inter- 


living pulp in the center of the tooth. When this happens 
inflammation is set up in these tissues and'the blood vessels 
in the pulp become congested; that is, the blood fails to 
circulate freely, stagnation occurs and the pulp is strangled 
or choked to death, because the blood cannot get through 
the small opening in the end of the root rapidly enough to 
keep the circulation in the tooth pulp in equilibrium. The 
pulp, under ‘these circumstances, dies and you have what 
is called a dead nerve. Frequently it isthought that a dead 
nerve is the end.of trouble. This is not true; it’is often the 
beginning of trouble and more serious trouble. than could 


possibly occur while the pulp is alive, for when the nerve’ 
dies infection takes place; that:is,-the disease germs get - 
. into this tissue which begins to'decompose or decay and 
produces’ chemical changes, and these chemical ‘changes | 
produce various. chemical substances, amongst thesebeing: 
- gases, which, if they are confined in ‘the pulp chamber, may 


force themselves through the end of- the root and spread 


the disease germs that are’ growing in this decayed ‘pulp. - 


When. this happens you get. a very serious condition— 
inflammation, pain, swelling and generally an abscess, and 


the abscess breaks and you have: what is known‘ as-an. 


ulcerated tooth or a gum-boil. . Now you rarely ever have 


an. ulcerated. tooth or a gum-boil . unless | decay. has. ex-_ 
You. 


tended: deeply enough to affect the nerve or pulp.- 
may have an abscess from other causes, but this is usually 
a condition that does not occur until middle age or later. 

This is practically a complete description of the injury 
that ‘may be done by decaying teeth, except the related 
general diseases’ and injuries that’ may. come through 
septic poisoning and infection from the dirt and filth that 
accumulates upon and between the teeth: in a mouth 
where hygienic care is not practiced, and in cases where 
infection comes through diseased pulps. 


Disease Germs in the Mouth 


ARIOUS kinds of disease germs cause or create various __ 
diseases, and many kinds of disease germsare found in. 


the mouthor wherever thereis an accumulation of material 
that is decomposing, so that a disease germ, when found 
in the mouth, is in a position to do bodily damage in many 
ways. It may cause gangrene or disease of the bone. 
Also, it is to be remembered that anything that accumu- 
lates around, or between the teeth in the mouth may, in 
the process of swallowing, either with the saliva alone or 
with food that is to be taken into the stomach, be carried 
on along the intestinal tract into the stomach and there 
create disease and disorders, or it may lodge in the 
pharynx back of the mouth and there create trouble. It 


This germ life grows in this | 
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is not at all improbable, and in fact it is ‘very certain, that 
a large proportion of the throat diseases, such as tonsilitis, 
diphtheria, quinsy sore throat, etc., "result from infection 
that comes through the mouth. Also a great many stomach 
diseases, gastric troubles, etc., receive their beginning from 
infection due to disease germs that: have propagated in 
the filthy mouth and are swallowed and carried 3 in this way 
into the stomach. 

It is claimed that about one-third: of all the germs that 
are taken into the stomach succeed in ‘remaining ‘alive in 
spite of the gastric juices, and those carried farther along 
the intestinal tract create intestinal disease or are taken 
into the circulation and carried about in the system to be 
given off to whatever organ is most susceptible to their 
baneful influence. 

An example of this will be found in the ulcerated con- 
dition of the stomach and intestines. Almost always these 
conditions occur from taking in germs through the mouth; 
also, if experiments upon animals give us an accurate in- 
sight into what occurs in human beings it has recently 
been found that the germs of tuberculosis, when swallowed 
or taken into the stomach of a certain animal are to be 
found in the lung tissues of that animal, being carried - 
there through circulation of the blood within a few hours 
after being taken or swallowed by the animal. 

We know that all typhoid fever germs are taken into 
the stomach through the mouth, and it is not at all im- 
probable that cholera and serious diseases of that kind 
also obtain a foothold in the same way, so that you see 
that in keeping the mouth clean and sweet and removing 
particles. of food and other debris that may collect about 
the teeth and in the mouth, you are not only lessening the 
probability of decay of the teeth, but you are very largely 
lessening the possibility of your becoming infected by 
various general diseases. 


Maintaining a Clean, Healthy Mouth 


ITH this suggestion in view, what shall we do to keep 
the mouth in a clean and healthy condition, so that 
it shall not be a source of danger and infection to the 
whole system ? 
In most cases a clean mouth may be obtained and re- 
tained under the following conditions: 
_ By careful and thorough brushing with a proper tooth- 
brush at least twice a day. ‘The most important time to 
brush the teeth is just before retiring, because while one 
sleeps there is very little circulation of the fluids of the 
mouth, and chemical changes take place rapidly at this 
time in the mouth, so that fermentation is more likely to 
occur and decay go on more quickly. A clean mouth does 
not mean merely clean teeth. It means clean mucous 
membrane and a clean tongue. 
To obtain a clean mouth it is not only necessary to 


,brush the teeth thoroughly on all their surfaces—the 
outer surface, the inner surface and the grinding surface,— 
_ but-it is necessary to brush the mucous membrane of the 


mouth that lies above and below the teeth. Also it-is 


stices of the teeth it is impossible to get the bristles of any 
brush that is made. Here silk floss should be used. This 
should be drawn between the teeth and over the surface 
of the teeth so as to remove any substances that may 
adhere to these approximal surfaces. 

‘The next best time to brush the teeth is immediately 
upon arising or immediately after the morning meal, if 
one has only time to brush the teeth twice a day. 


It is desirable, however, if one has the time and the con- 
-veniences, to brush the teeth and use the silk floss care- 


fully after every meal, but to give the most thorough 
scrubbing and cleansing immediately before retiring. When 
brushing the teeth the bristles of the brush should usually 
be moved up and down, brushing the upper teeth down 
and the lower teeth up, but the teeth may also be brushed 
across the surfaces, only with the movement of pushing 
the brush across the teeth you are more liable to wound 
the delicate festoon of the gum, and while it is desirable 
to brush the gums vigorously enough to produce a sort of 
massage, it is not desirable to brush them severely enough 
to lacerate or tear them. 

_ If tartar has collected on the teeth, it is necessary to go 
to the dentist and have that removed, for the brush will 


not remove it, and as long as it remains attached to the 


teeth brushing the gums will not put them in a healthy 
condition. They will be more or less congested and bleed 
readily until the tartar is removed, and this has to be done 
by the use of instruments. 

In brushing the teeth it is desirable tio use a good tooth 
powder or paste. A great many of the tooth powders and 
pastes upon the market at the present time are thoroughly 
satisfactory and almost any of them that are on sale by 
reputable firms are safe to use, but if one does not feel like 
spending the money required to buy these proprietary 
articles a fine quality of English precipitated chalk, finely 
pulverized, with a small amount of pulverized castile soap, 
about one-sixth as much soap as chalk, makes a very good 
and very cleansing tooth powder which can be flavored by 
mixing with it thoroughly a few drops of oil of wintergreen 
or oil of sassafras or oil of cinnamon, whichever flavor one 
may desire. To make a paste of this add enough glycerine, 
with enough alcohol added to it, to make it into a paste. 

_ The careful carrying out of these instructions, with a 
visit to the dentist annually or semi-annually, if begun in 
early childhood, sacvld, in most individuals, insure a fairly 
good set. of teeth which it may be possible to retain all 
through one’s life. 


CONTROLLING TENNYSON 


HE STOOD behind 
the kitchen door, 
face to the wall, 
her hands’ at her 


ears. She would 
not hear—but she 
must hear if ‘he 


were punishing Ten 
too severely! Of 
course Ten needed 
correction— but he 
was such a little, 
a little boy! And his 
“% .. father was so big! 


it so bad to break 
commands — when the wood was full of violets? She 
unstopped her ears a tiny bit and listened. 

“What did I tell you, Tennyson, about roving off with 
that little Greerson boy?” 

“You said I wasn’t to play with hin”? 

*‘ After being told to stay in the yard, you went with him 
to the creek—was absent all the morning?”’ 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Why did you go to the Bie with Clem Greerson?”’ 

‘“‘Because—I—wanted to.”’ 

The words sounded dreadfully impertinent—but they 
were not! She, his love-mother, knew they were not! 
How could the man fail to hear the absolute candor of 
the speech? He had given truthful answer, shorn . of 
apology or pleading. He had gone because he wanted. to! 
Because of the lure of the violets! Because April skies 
were blue—the young earth pulsing and singing! 

“Very well. What did I tell you was going to happen 
the next time you deliberately disobeyed me?”’ 

Fay Pine no longer trusted the small, unreliable ear- 
stops. Through glittering puddles left by late floods she 
made a wild dash for the barn, climbed the ladder like a 
cat, and hid in the uttermost recess of the hay-mow. 
There she burrowed till the storm of sympathetie woe had 
spent itself. Then she began to remember things. Maybe 
Ten—poor little Ten!—needed her! . 

She got up contritely, and went at once to the house. 


On the step she encountered her husband, coming out. 


His disapproving glance took in the details of tousled 
curls and red-rimmed eyes. 

“‘T am going to the village, Fay. Tennyson is not to 
leave the house. See toit he does the task I have set him!”’ 

“Yes,” she answered drearily. ‘‘I will, 
Grant. Did—did you—whip him?” 

He turned upon her roughly. ‘Fay! You 
are as unfit to be a mother as—as yonder 
bunch of Easter flowers!” 

The aptness of his simile brought. a faint 

‘smile. Already his harshness to these two 
children rebuked him. He touched her hair 
with a not ungentle hand. ‘‘Whip him— 
you’ pretty little failure! Why, girl, I mar- 
ried: you for this one thing—to provide a 
mother for Tennyson! He was going to ruin 
for want of a woman’s control! Come, you 
must get over being so childish!” 

There was a silence. Then— 

“Was that why you married me, Grant ? 
I have wondered —: since. If you will be 
patient, I—-I will try—to control— Tenny- 
son. I will—but he’s such a little hoy, 
Grant—such a little boy!” 

“He is eight years old!” grimly. ‘Shall 
I wait till he is a big boy? He shall obey 
my will—I will take nothing less than abso- 
lute surrender! Do you understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand!’ She looked at 
him miserably. ‘I understand—now. Ill 
try—not to displease you—again. Ill go 
in and—control—-Tennyson!”’ 

He laughed, and kissed her. ‘“‘That’s a 
good girl! I shall not be gone long. Don’t 
let the boy go in the shop—I have left my 
work on the bench, and it must not be 
handled. Good-bye!” 

She did not find Tennyson, and after a 
few futile calls, let him keep his hiding- 
place, and began to beat up a little cake 
for his dinner. Her poor little boy! She 
must be very strong and stern with him— 
but the cake would do no harm! And she 
would not intrude on him—not just yet— 
till he was ready to come. 

Grant had made a grave mistake in his 
selection of a stepmother-——she could. see 
that. She was too fond of the boy—they 
were too much like chums! But this fond- 
ness traced back to her life's loneliness, 
past and present. Yes—present. She had 
come to Pine Hill eager for the sunshine of 
love. She had found a new kind of solitude. 

Grant was not a husband—he was a 
violin-maker. Always one picture confronted 
her-—a room ankle-deep in odorous curling 
shakings, a bench strewn carelessly with 
tools, a man with pale, intent face and 
glowing eyes —- chipping—polishing—always 
lost in worship at the skill of his hands. 
She had no part in the picture—she was the mother of 
Tennyson. No wonder the other woman ied—she died 
of loneliness! 

Her hand crept to her throat, trembling there. So 


And after all, was | 


band! 
hours of tireless patience, of exquisite care. 
each touch had its foreseen significance. 
had glowed and anguished. He had lived in a trance of 
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would she die—but for Tennyson! 
Tennyson, by the way ? 

Again her soft call rang through the house. This time 
it was answered. A little figure slouched to the door, and 
hesitated.’ His head was bare, his yellow hair disheveled, 
evidencing recent nearness to mother-earth. _ 

Something in the look and attitude made Fay cry out 
to him: ‘‘What is it, Ten—oh, what is it, honey?”’ 

With colorless face and shrinking eyes, he came to her 
like a whipped puppy. At first words failed him. Then, 
low and fearfully, “Go in the shop, mom, and see. I 
done it!”’ 

One shocked look at him, then she ran swiftly down the 


Ah, yes—-where was 


little passage to the room at the end, sacred to her hus- 


band’s toil. 

There was the usual litter of fine shavings, the familiar 
smell of oils and varnish, the ready tools. At first she failed 
to see. Then she gave a gasping cry, and went close to 
the bench. His latest work—his best work—ready for the 
varnish, lay with shattered back, ruined. Dropped among 
the shavings was the hatchet that had wrought disaster. 

“Dear Heavenly Father, what has Ten done?” she 


whispered, leaning against the bench, staring at the pre- 


cursor of tragedy. 

It seemed to her she had stood there for hours, when 
a little cold hand crept into hers. ‘I was mad,’ the boy 
whispered. ‘‘He had no right to beat me! I hated him! 
I wanted to hurt him—bad—-make him feel all hot and 
hateful, and mean—like me. The Bad-Man showed me 
the hatchet layin’ in the hall, near the door, and he winked 
hard, and he said, ‘ Fix the new fiddle, Ten’—and I did.” 

She shut the little hand in hers convulsively. ‘Ten!”’ 
she moaned. “I told you never to let the Bad-Man talk 
to you! Ten—oh, Ten!” 

The eyes, blue and beautiful, lifted piteously. ‘‘ Will 
dad kill me?” he quavered. ‘“It—it wasn’t me done it— 
was it? . It was the Bad-Man! And now I don’t hate dad 
any more—only just the Bad-Man, and me! But I can’t 
take the mash out the fiddle! You won’t let dad kill me— 
will you, mom?” | 

“No, 1 won’t let him kill you.”” She made the promise 
with her lips only. In her heart was a paralyzing sense of 
her helplessness. What could she do to shicld this soft 
little babyish thing from the consequences of inherited 
passions? She could not even conceive what the conse- 
quences would be! 

The problem made her sick and dizzy. She knew what 
the ruined violin was to its master, her stern-faced hus- 


Fay carried a basket, and a valise of ancient make 


It was his immortality! Into it had gone long 
Each stroke, 


Over it his soul 


x 


futurity, secing himself among the great ones who have 
wrought greatly. The senseless bit of wood, wrecked by 
a child’s hand! ‘Tennyson!’ she sobbed. ‘‘Tennyson!” 

“Will you tell him, mom?” The child crept closer. 
“T dasn’t—I’m afraid! Will you tell him about the 
Bad-Man—” | 

Somewhere in the stillness a clock began to strike. The 
sound brought with it a knowledge of the nearness of fate. 
Pine would not be long absent—-time spent away from the 
bench was time wasted. He had but gone for some neces- 
sary thing—swift would be the return. And swift the 
awful measure of his wrath. The knowledge stung her 
to action. 

“No, Ten, NO!” her shaking lips answered him. ‘‘We 
can never face him—never tell him! We must go away 
and hide, forever and ever—and I don’t know where and 
how! There’s the egg-money, Ten—we’ll—-we’ll—put up 
some food in a basket—we’ll—”’ 

“There’s the cave, mom—can’t we hid in the cave till 
we think?” He spoke manfully, steadied by her agita- 
tion, her weakness. ‘‘Would dad ’member the cave, do 
you think? We could sleep there. ’Nen to-morrow—”’ 

““Yes—the cave!”? She caught up his suggestion, as a 
drowning chance. ‘‘Come! Get the blanket off your bed— 
be quick! I'll put some meat and bread—and matches— 
in a basket. We’ll get the down boat when she passes— 
we'll go back to Aunt Mattock—I’ll find work—some- 
where—-we’ve got to run away! Don’t cry, Ten—it’s 
too late to cry now! You must help me—if he comes— 
if dad comes—” 

The cave was a natural formation, a retreating aperture 
in the solid rock, high and wide enough to afford shelter 
for a number of persons, and dry save at one point, where 
a tiny stream trickled, drop by drop, hollowing a basin 
below. It looked out upon the river through a green 
gloom of water-willows, and tall cotton-woods which, 
uprooted by the passing of a mighty ice-gorge, still con- 
tinued to bud and fade as seasons passed, their crests 
brought low. 

‘“‘Elite”’ was the freakish, boy-given name of the place, 
and often—of winter nights—it was the scene of stolen 
revels. Sometimes, too, stray cattle-me:. shipped from 
here, cutting off two miles of rough country between them 
and the regular boat-landing. Still, it was sufficiently 
remote to promise shelter to runaway babes. If he—if 
Grant—should pursue them, it was not likely he would 
remeniber the lonesome spot. The more natural.surmies 
would be the goal of a neighbor’s farm-house. 

The hill-descent was precipitous — both 
were panting when they sighted the river. 
Fay carried a basket, and a valise of ancient - 
make: the boy held on to his blanket and 
the cake his love-mother remembered to 
give him. Both were silent in the grip of 
a thrilling and daring adventure. ; 

The river gave them pause. It was at per- 
ilous stage—even her inexperience told her 
this. She remembered once, as a bride, she 
gathered mussel-shells, way down below there 
in the wet sand. Now the water-line was 
right up to the cave’s mouth—it was just pos- 
sible to enter dry-shod. The cotton-woods 
were dipping their tops in the treacherous 
green ripples. For a moment she hesitated. 
Then— 3 

“Come on!’ she commanded resolutely. 
“TY think we shall be all right—probably this 
is as high as the water will come. Anyway 
we've got to chance it! We’d rather drown 
than meet dad!” _ 

“The back-water’s still coming,’ Ten 
answered gloomily. ‘‘Dad said yesterday it 
was going to be a sure-’nough wash-out!” 

“Never mind — come on!” She laughed 
recklessly, the next moment shivering in the 
gray-green gloom. ‘‘We can turn bats, and 
hang to the roof, if necessary! The first thing 
is to have a fire. There’s a broken crate— 
and a box—and we can get drift. I remem- 
bered matches—get busy! We’re Crusoe and 
Friday. You get the wood, Friday—lI’ll see 
to dinner—we haven’t had any dinner yet! 
There isn’t much to have’—a catch in her 
laugh—‘‘and when it’s gone there’s no more! 
But we'll get home to Aunt Mattock’s—some- 
how. And after that—” 

Her voice broke in a sob. The going home 
brought no lift of joy. She didn’t want to 
go home! Something in her heart clamored 
for the things left behind—the sunny farm- 
kitchen, the geranium in the window, the 
familiar round of toil; and—yes, the odorous 
curly shavings—the intent, earth-forgetting 
face, with its pale profile, the chip of chisel 
and rasp of sand-paper! 

“Ten!” she sighed, reaching for the boy’s 
curls, and stroking them with caressing touch. 
“Ww e’ve about killed dad—don’t you think 
so? He’ll never want to see us again.” 

The little face grew very sorrowful. ‘ Yes,” 
he nodded. ‘But it wasn’t me—it wasn’t 
me! I hate that old Bad-Man—oh, mom, I’d 
be glad to die, if I could fix dad’s fiddle like 
it was! And mamma, I’m’’—his voice dropped 
to the smallest whisper—‘‘I’m not ever going to let the 
Bad-Man in my meat-house again! Never any more. 
I've shut the door—hard!’’ 

Continued on page 17 


the very thing I’ve been worrying 


Clarisse of the Cronanqua 


bending over her husband’s sock: with all the 
“you i to get 


| R im remarked Grace Carpenter Hemingway, 


fervor of a six-months’ wife, 
married.” 
The big foreman started, and if he blushed a bit no one 
saw, for he refused to turn around. 


“Huh,” he grunted, ‘I’m nigh fifty.” And he sontihued” 
his moody inspection of the exact spot where sky and: 


prairie met. 
“Well, that’s just the more reason.’ 
ee Huh!” 
Finding no profit in arguing s cenit a aosteails huge and 
immovable back, the lady turned for reinforcement. 
“Dad, don’t you think Riley ought: to get married?’’ 
Mr. Carpenter reluctantly removed: his gaze from 


Cellini’s Autobiography in the original and came PRGRIE 


back into the present. 

“Riley? Marry? Why, oarpaanly you ought to tharry, 
Riley. It’s about time you settled down. 
girl and I’ll put you up a house on the 
Cronanqua pasture. By George! That’s 


about! It would save that long ride 
twice a week. Riley, you must marry.” 

The Cronanqua pasture, fifteen 
miles from the ranch house, had always 
been a problem, and now as he saw 
a possible solution Mr. Carpenter leaped 
at it, surmounting all difficulties with 
the assurance of a theorist. 

“‘And you’re good-looking, too,’’ sup- 
plemented Grace. ‘Any girl would go 
crazy about those big shoulders and 
tiny feet.” 

This drew fire, for where is the six- 
footer who would not be ashamed to 
own feet that found number six shoes 
comfortable? Riley turned sharply, his 
brows thunderous. 

“T will not,—huh!”’ » 

At this moment Carolyn Carpenter 
Bridges appeared in the doorway. 

‘‘Now you stop teasing Riley,” she 
pouted.. ‘Here, honey, is your lunch.” 

Slyly she squeezed the brawny 
arm, and standing a-tiptoe, whispered: 
“But you ought to get married.” . 

Carolyn was also a_ bride ere SIx 
months. 

Riley strode off bpulsgualy: and aware 
he was the center of all eyes, mounted. 
hastily, and dug the spurs in Carrots’ 
flea-bitten flank. Carrots, whose 
length of service was almost as long 
as her master’s, had not experienced 
this in years, and, glancing back in hurt 
surprise, she gave a feeble imitation of 
her once famous buck, and started off 
at a stiff-kneed lope. 

As they passed through the big gate 
in the rose-hedge, Dick Hemingway 
dashed up. . 

“Thought you started to Blessing?” 
yelled Riley. 

“T did,’’ shouted the young husband, 
“but I had to come: back. I forgot +o 
kiss my wife good-bye.’’ 

“Sufferin’ cats!’”? murmured . Riley; 
“he forgot—to kiss—her good-bye— 
haw-haw!”’ 

The laugh started with a deep-chested 
roar and dwindled to a. thin throaty 
falsetto. 

-“Sufferin’ cats! What’s the matter 
with me?” 

Passing the alfalfa fields he was hailed 
by Ted Bridges, who from the cool 
comfort of a top-buggy was overseeing 
the sweaty efforts of a gang of Mexicans. 

Ted’s usually cheerful expression was 
sobered by anxiety. 

“Say,” he called, ‘how was Carolyn 
feeling when you left?” : 

Riley gazed at him with pity. 

“Well,” he snapped, and once more put the spurs to 
the indignant Carrots. 

“ And he left her no more than an hour ago! What do 
you think of that?—huh!”’ : 

Carrots, casting back a wary eye, observed her master’s 
preoccupation, and tentatively slowed down. ‘There was 
no protest, so with a sigh she lapsed into her accustomed 
amble. 

- Riley took no notiee, ras: his meditation caused him to be 
oblivious to many things about him, and yet, strange to 


' say, it made him acutely and resentfully aware of many 


others. These especially were the soft Spring breeze from 


the gulf, just a hint of tropic perfume in its warm sweetness, 


the carpet of windflowers and Indian plumes that stiidded 
the prairie, and the delirious cry of the-quail beneath the 
huisache bushes. 

He was even more resentfully aware that these outward 
influences were aiding and abetting a certain inner thrill 
that was stirring around inside him. It made him feel like 
he had eaten a very hot sweet potato, and this feeling he 
started to diagnose, for he was convinced he was sick. 
Symptoms, however, were rather evasive, and it was with 
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a kind of savage joy that he finally located a rather 
numbing ache in the left side of his chest. 

Of course he was sick. He felt tired, and he never felt 
tired in the morning unless he had fever,—but—but it 
wasn’t exactly the same kind of tired feeling either. This 
was a nice tired feeling. Anyhow, he had a pain in his 
side! He decided it was pneumonia, and coughed experi- 
mentally. The cough was rather a failure, and he dis- 
covered the pain was below his lungs. Besides, it was a 
very pleasant pain. 

“Shucks,—Marry!’’ he grunted, then shook himselt 
angrily. “Them girls ’ve got me crazy. I aint goin’ to 
say marry again to-day.” 

He brooded fora moment. “The idea of a stiff-jointed 
old prairie-dog like me marrying, anyway.” 

Thus Riley Marshall, forty-eight years old, but looking 
forty, and veteran of a hundred round-ups, made his way 
towards the Cronanqua pasture. And at the conclusion 


of every mile of the fifteen he pricked the reluctant Carrots 


“ Clarisse Duval, I love yer. Will you be my wife?” 
. : 


into a gallop that lasted perhaps forty yards. Fifteen 
times, also, he grunted with infinite disgust: ‘‘Huh, Marry! 
Marry!’ and then sighed deeply. 

So deep was his meditation he would have continued 
his ride out into the waters of Matagorda Bay had not 
Carrots planted her forefeet firmly on the edge of the high 
clay bank surmounting the beach and refused to budge. 
Then Riley slowly raised eyes still a-dream, his gaze pass- 
ing over the sand, over the waves a-dance to the song of 
the gulf wind, and up to the shining white sides of a trim 
rakish vessel, rolling lazily on the lazy swell, a wisp of 
smoke from her lemon-colored stack, her brasswork glitter- 
ing like the sombreros of dance-bound Mexicans. 

He sat bound in a soothing torpor, impervious to sur- 
prise, and the eyes that took in the vision on the waters, 


. usually barren or marred with the smudgy sail of an 
Besides, he. 


oyster-man, mirrored only mild wonder. 
knew what it was, for when Dick Hemingway had pur- 
chased his twenty-one-foot launch (which he called a 
motor boat) he had also subscribed to all the boating 
papers, and in these Riley had often seen pictures of just 
such craft as the one that was sedately bowing to him. 


“It’s a yacht,’ he murmured, and he was perfectly 
right, only he rhymed it with “hat.” 

Even though yachts, as a theoretical class, were familiar, 
their actual presence on Matagorda Bay was decidely not. 
Sometimes a huge storm-bound lumber schooner would 
run in behind the protecting peninsula, but otherwise 
only the local fishermen and an occasional broad-beamed 
hay barge dared its shallow waters. Therefore surprise 
was certainly expected of Riley Marshall, foreman of the 
Crescent V Ranch, who, though he had seen cattle raids, 
cyclones, prairie fires, and several varieties of sudden 
deaths, had never seen a yacht in these waters. 

‘Under ordinary circumstances he would have been prop- 
erly appreciative, for the unusual is always welcome on 
the range, but this day he had encountered something even 
more unusual than yachts, that engaged all his faculties 
and dwarfed all other happenings in comparison. He 
had seen a resurrection from the dead! His lost youth, 
which he had bidden farewell with a tear and a moss-rose 

years before, had arisen and confronted 
him, not with the spectral semblance of 
the grave, but living and breathing, nay, 
even healthier than he had ever known 
it before. 

It is true he sat and gazed for some 
time while Carrots dropped her nose in 
the grass and snoréd peacefully, but 
while the ship entirely possessed his eyes, 
it held’ but.a very small portion of his 
brain, and when he finally turned away 
to ride the west fence, his remark had 
nothing to do with maritime affairs. 

“Huh, Marry!” he grunted. 

It was. mid-afternoon before he re- 
turned, and once more took up his po- 
sition on the bluff. This time, evidently, 

-- his mind was. more the servant of his 
eyes, for besides murmuring: ~~ 

““A yacht!”’ he added, ‘‘What’s it 
doing here?”’ 

Then as if satisfied that he had ful- 
filled all his obligations to the unusual, 
he dismounted, opened a saddle bag, and 
sat down to a much belated meal. Car- 
rots, too, appeared ravenous. She took 
a quick hungry mouthful of grass, and 
then another,—more slowly. Her teeth 
barely met. over the third bite, and 
slowly her eyes closed. She snored. 

Riley could not have seen what he 
was eating, for his eyes were fixed on the 
horizon, and it’s doubtful if his lips were 
in better accord, for he chewed away at 
a bottle of cold coffee, and deftly drank 
a piece of sweet potato pie with equal 
facility and equal obliviousness, stopping 
when there was nothing more to eat. 

“Huh, Marry!” and he tossed the sar- 
dine can over the cliff. 

Following its glittering parabola his 
eyes. widened. The can struck within 
two inches of a bewildering concoction 
of tan straw and cerise roses that he could 
have sworn was a hat—a woman’s hat. 
The tiny feminine shriek that was wafted 
up from below proved it, and panic- 
stricken he tiptoed towards the uncon- 
scious. Carrots, meditating a safé and 
silent flight, but a Vision appearing 
above the bank with the suddenness 
that is a Vision’s habit, froze his muscles 
into powerlessness. He was positive it 
was a Vision, although it possessed all 
the component parts that go to make up 
a face: two eyes, two ears, a mouth, and 
a nose. But the eyes were large and. 
liquidly brown, the ears were ridiculously 
tiny, and very pink, and were half hidden . 
by coils of dark hair criss-crossed by little 
sun-ray paths of purest gold; the mouth 
was guarded by full red lips, and even 
white teeth, and the nose—ah, that 
nose! It tilted up at him mischievously. 
It was a pert, coquettish, geewhittaker 

nose! He ecouldn’t take his’ eyes off that nose. 
‘““Mon Dieu!’’ cried the Vision, “‘you scairt me.” 

He pulled off his hat and pawed at his hair desperately. 

“T’msorry, miss, I—”’ 

Then the Vision’s full red lips parted and she laughed, a 
laugh that bubbled forth sweetly musical like the ar- 
tesian well at the ranch-house. 

“Oh, dat’s all right. I forgeev you. 
down. 

Riley followed her down the slope very, oh, very diffi- 
dently, and discovered a circular little cove, carpeted with 
a plaid rug flanked by a bewildering lacy parasol, and 
adorned with a’ book bound in yellow paper, and a lunch 
basket. 

“Now, seet down and have a little bite wit’ me,’”’ she 
commanded. 

“T’ve et.” 

“Oh, but you would not refuse?” 

It was a most alluring Vision, her head poised on one 
side, birdlike, and the red lips pouting. Riley was breath- 
ing heavily. 

“Naw, I couldn't refuse you,” and he blushed, blushed 


Come and seet 


far more than the Vision, to be exact. Then 
with a mighty physical effort he caught 
the fleeing garment of his self-possession. 

‘‘What’s your name?” he asked. “‘ Mine’s 
Riley Marshall. I’m foreman of the Cres- 
cent V Ranch.” 

“‘Mine ees Clarisse Duval,’’ smiled the 
Vision. “I amfrom the yacht, yes,—maid 
to Meesess Burden, who owns eet. She ees 
very fat, for she likes to eat, and she ees 
here because she has bron — bronchi— 
seeckness in the neck—here.”’ 

Each of the itemshad been accompanied 
by a demonstration performed on her own 
fair person by Clarisse. When she men- 
tioned the adipose failing of her mistress 
she ran her pink palms over her own slim 
hips, and finally, to illustrate the unpro- 
nounceable affliction from which her mis- 
tress suffered, she patted her own white 
throat. 

She proved a mine of information, a self- 
working mine, and her explanations flowed 
on, punctuated by slight pauses as she 
spread the contents of the basket on a spot- 
less napkin. 

“T have been in America} ten year,’”’— 
six caviar sandwiches—‘‘and I have been 
wit’ Meesess Burden eight,’’—six pate de 
fois gras sandwiches—‘‘I do not like New 
York,’”’—four crisp little tarts—‘‘the mens 
are so small, and I like beeg mens,’’—a lash- 
veiled glance filled this pause—‘‘ Alphonse 
say he marry me when he ees head pastry 
cook at the hotel, but pooh!’ — a huge 
bunch of hothouse grapes —‘‘ Alphonse is 
just so beeg,’”’ and reaching over she carved 
out a place on Riley’s huge chest into 
which the insignificant Alphonse would fit. 

He gasped at the touch of the pink taper- 
ing finger, and shivered all: over, but the 
Vision seemed unconscious of its effect. 


‘“‘Yis, L like to live in the country. This. 


ees a beautiful place—a house on the hill 
there, oh, la, la!”’ 

Riley, with his mouth open and breathing 
heavily through his nose became aware that 
she was struggling with a soda-water bottle. 

“Here, give it to me,’ he commanded, 
drawing from his pocket a chain, from 
which dangled a knife, a bunch of keys, a 
water-proof match case, a nail clip, a 
pocket comb, a compass, and—a corkscrew. 

“Oh,” cried the Vision, ‘‘how fine! 
You have every thing a man ought to have.” 

Considering Riley Marshall had experi- 
enced most everything allotted to man— 
except woman—hisreply was an inspiration. 

‘‘And you are everything a woman ought 
to be.” $ 

She was holding the bottle out to him, 
but. somehow he took her hand instead. 
The bottle fell between them. Riley looked 
first at his hand, dumbfounded, and then he 
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looked at Clarisse, who was fixedly regard- 
Ing a certain square in the shawl. 


Then he had another inspiration, and 
scuttling on his knees, through the lunch, 
opened his arms. She swayed towards 
him, but he suddenly leaned back, and 
grasped her shoulders. 

“Hold on! I nearly forgot. That don’t 
come till after in the book. Clarisse Duval, 
I love yer. Will you be my wife?”’ 

““Yis,’’ murmured Clarisse, and the in- 
terrupted embrace took place. 

Clarisse, her head comfortably pillowed 
on Riley’s collarbone, broke the silence. 

“Meesess Burden is watching us 
through the field-glasses.”’ 

‘“What?” yelled Riley, and started away, 
but she imprisoned him with her soft 
round arms. 

“Oh, dat’s all right. She knows. When 
you ride here dis morning I say, ‘Meesess 
Burden, dat man I marry,’ and she say— 
she is very sentimental, being married four 
times already —she say, ‘Go ashore, my 
child, and see, and if you heet eet off, go 
wit’ him, and I send in for the basket and 
rug. Far be eet from me,’ says she, ‘to 
spoil Lofe’s young dream.’” 

“‘Love’s young dream!” grunted Riley, 
“‘T’m nigh fifty.” 

“But you don’t look forty,” protested 
his fiancee. “I am thirt— twenty-seex.”’ 

He broke the silence this time, and his 


tone was very matter-of-fact, which proba- 


bly accounted for the tremor in it. 

““When’ll we get married?” 

Clarisse followed the rug pattern with 
one shapely finger, and her expression was 
demure, very demure. 

‘Dat is wit’ you.” 

The words were commonplace, but the 
tone was a challenge, adare. It stirred his 
masculinity. Of course, it was with him— 
wasn’t he boss? Hadn’t he run her down, 
roped and hog-tied her? Gee-whittaker! 

He stood up masterfully. 

“‘Come on,” he commanded, and lifted 
her up. 

“Where we go?”’ 

“To Palacios to get married—hear!”’ 

“Ver’ well,” replied his captive com- 
placently... ‘‘Ees eet far?’’ 


‘Only six miles. You can ride the horse, | 
and I’ll lead him. We’ll get there before | 


dark.”’ 

“‘Seex miles? Oh, ees too far for you to 
walk.” 

“I can walk sixty,” he roared, and tossed 
her into the saddle. 

The breeze was fresh, the skies were ay 
and the fieldlarks were singing in the grass- 
clumps. 


‘““Y ou doggoned old prairie-dog!’’ chuckled | 


Riley to himself, and then he whooped aloud: 


Chair W rétkers 


OME people are hard on _ furniture. 
Others use furniture with care. A 
man who sets himself down on a 
chair properly is a man to be trusted. He 
not only sits in it gently, with no crushing 
impact as he strikes it, but he sitsin it 
squarely, without racking it. I respect a 
man who sits down like that. 

On the other hand you may see a man 
fairly drop into a chair, let go of himself at 
some distance from it and drop into it with 
a blow that makes the chair creak and 
threatens to drive the seat through its frame, 
or at least to break the springs. Chairs can’t 
withstand much of that sort of usage; but 
there are people who seem unable to sit in a 
chair in any other way, says a correspondent 
of the New York Sun. 

But the worst thing that can happen to a 
chair is to have people push back in it. 
Suppose we are sitting at a table and we 
want to back away from it to open a drawer, 
or something. Of course the proper thing to 
do is to lift the chair back with our weight 
removed from it; but haven’t you seen 
people push the chair back under them along 
the floor? 

And then hear the poor chair creak and 
groan in every joint with the thrust thus 
put upon it. Chairs were made to sit on, 
vertically; not to be subjected to violent 
oblique wrenchings and twistings. The chair 
was never made that would long stand such 
usage. Under repeated pushings back it 
becomes wabbly and loose jointed, a mere 
wreck of its once sightly, secure and satisfac- 
tory original self. 

I think chairs were made to sit in and be 
comfortable in, and I like to see people com- 
fortable in them. I’ve got a chair myself, a 
chair of rugged construction, that is of the 
greatest comfort to me. It is of just the 
right height and its seat is of just the right 
pitch. Its back fits me everywhere, and it 
has arms, and—rockers; but I hope you 


won’t get an idea that I’m a lazy dawdler 
because my chair has ‘rockers, for I don’t 
often rock in it; the rockers simply serve to 
make it, in a way, more adjustable. And 
you don’t know what a comfort that chair 
is to me; a chair that I know will hold me 
up, that I can sit in with a sense of security; 
a chair that fits me so nicely that I can sit in 
it conscious only of the comfort: that it con- 
fers; a chair that Isit in to read the news- 
paper, and that occasionally, I will confess, 
I take a nap in. 

And to the above may be added a note 
on the chair wrecker who cannot sit in the 
shaker rocker or arm chair—the chair most 
common on the country-house piazza—with- 
out defacing the arms or other conspicuous 
portion of the frame by carving or scratch- 
ing his or her initials thereon. In this par- 
ticular form of chair wrecking the feminine 
hand is often conspicuous, for where the 
man cuts his initials deep with his pen- 
knife, the girl or woman scratches hers with 
a pin, hat pin or hair pin, but they are none 
the less disfiguring—and are a constant 
source of irritation to the chair’s owner. 
The habit of inscribing one’s name or initials 
on any inanimate object near at hand is 
said to be an Americanism, pure and sim- 
ple, but it is certainly not a characteristic 
of which we may be proud, and if we must 
yield to the impulse, for mercy sakes let us 
do the inscribing on what belongs to us, 
not on public or another’s property, such as 
piazza chairs, for instance! ° 


‘‘The Dominant Chord,” without ques- 
tion the most unusual story ever printed 
in THE HovusEwIiFe will appear in the Octo- 
ber number. This will be an extra good 
number and we hope that you'll read every 
page from one end] of the magazine to the 
other. Do not miss a word of this quite- 
out-of-the-common love story. 
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Just look at these fine tomatoes! 


BOLD fruity red-ripe speci- 
mens they are. No. black- 


and-white picture can begin to 
show the gorgeous blaze of color 
they make as they gc- splashing 
into the running water from our 
artesian wells. 

These are what we use in 


sf 


TOMATO 


SOUP 


We wish you could see the tempting 
materials which go into it—the fragrant 
celery, uncolored creamery butter, fine 
granulated sugar and delicate spices; and 
see the whole process of making it—the 
porcelain-lined carriers which convey the 
tomatoes from point to point untouched 
by human hands; the immense strainers 
—needle-fine ; the glass-lined pipes and 
filling-machines, the huge retorts where 
the soup is sterilized by heat alone, and 
after sealing. 

You then would not wonder that it 


comes to your tableas fresh and delicious 


as on the day it was made. 
Just try it, that’s all. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 


Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
Rock- = Lb ye Roseyg (Okra) Ddecies Fass 
Rid . . . 
wit ‘Campbell’ 's Soup Clam Bouillon Printanier 


inside her. Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 
She’s plump and red Consommé Tomato-Okra 
From heels to head V LI 
And. daily growing egetable 

wider. Vermicelli- Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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In your hand 


you holdafive- 
cent piece. 


Right at the 
erocer’s hand is 
a package of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 
He hands you 
the package— 
you hand him 
the coin. A 
trifling trans- 


action? 


| No—a remark- 
able one — for 


you have spent 


the smallest 
sum that will 


buy a package 
of good food— 
and the grocer 
has sold you 
the most nu- 
tritious food 
made from 
flour—as clean 
and crisp and 
delicious as it 
was when it 
came from the 
oven. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Is Your Child of School Age? 


Then These Columns Will Interest You 


Safeguarding Little Folks 


PAMPHLET entitled “To Help Chil- 
dren Avoid Accidents,” has been 
sent by the Committee on Civics of 

the Eighth Grade of the Public Schools of 
Cincinnati to school teachers and others 
having guardianship over little ones, with 
the suggestion that the following rules be 
copied by the children as writing exercises, 
so that they may be impressed upon their 
memory. ‘The reason for the issuing of the 


_ pamphlet is the increasing number of street 


and street-car accidents in which children 
feature. 

After careful investigation, it is believed 
many of these accidents are due to causes be- 
yond the control of the street-car employees, 
and teachers are therefore requested to co- 
operate with the traction companies in 
saving the lives and limbs of the-children 
by educating them as to the dangers of the 
street, these dangers being alike in every 


city or town where trolleys are operated. 


Here are some of the rules: | 

Don’t cross the street when a car is 
approaching within the square. 

Don’t roller skate on streets where there 
are car tracks. 

Don’t ride on the rear platform of a ear. 
It is dangerous. 

Don’t touch any loose wire you see in the 
street. It may be charged, and hurt you. 

Don’t send your little brother or sister 
across the street to buy candy. 

Don’t jump on or hang on any wagon or 
other vehicle in the street. 

Don’t get off a car backward. Always 


| face the front end. 


leave their tasks undone. 


Don’t cross the street directly behind a 
ear. You are liable to be run over by a car 
going in the opposite direction. 

Don’t tease irresponsible persons on the 
street. They may throw something at you 
and cause you to run in front of a car at 
the risk of your life. 

Among the things which pupils are 
admonished always to do are: 

Tell your mother and sisters to wait 
until a car comes to a full stop before getting 
on or off, 

Tell your mother and sisters always to 
get off a car facing the front end. 

Always hold to your mother’s hand when 
crossing a street. 

The dangers of playing tag in streets 
where cars run, of “‘hooking”’ rides on street 
cars, wagons, or automobiles, or of playing 
near car tracks, are told in a series of ex- 
cerpts from newspapers telling how boys 
and girls were killed or hurt while disre- 
garding the above rules. 


To Make‘’a Child Happy and 
Healthy 


66 |" IS scarcely necessary toinsist upon the 


great importance of proper habits toa - 


child,” says Mrs. John Greene, wife of 
the Vice-president of the New York Board of 
Education, in an article appearing in the 
New York Evening Post. ‘Wise and 
thoughtful men have done this for us. 
Lord Bacon tells us that ‘habit, if wisely 
and skilfully formed, becomes truly a 
second nature,’ and Carlyle says that ‘habit 
is the deepest law of human nature.’ How 
necessary, then, it is for the parent to train 
the child to good habits. 

“Obedience: Of these there is none more 
necessary, and, indeed, fundamental, than 
obedience, since without it there can be no 
effective direction of the child. The parent, 
therefore, must always insist upon prompt 
and ready obedience. 

“Accuracy: Of high importance, from an 
intellectual as well as a moral standpoint, 
is the habit of accuracy, which involves 
seeing clearly, noting distinctly, and de- 
scribing truthfully. This habit makes for 


_ mental clarity and for conscientiousness. 


“Perseverance: Next in order may be 


_ placed the habit of perseverance, by which 
| isinculcated that of finishing tasks once be- 


gun. Too many children, and, alas! others of 
a larger growth, yield to the temptation to 
A habit of 


| perseverance early formed will help to cor- 
rect this tendency, and make powerfully for 


the future efficiency of the child. 
‘“‘Neatness and Order: While not desiring 


| to minimize the usefulness of other good 


habits, we must confine ourselves here to 
the mention of one other, which is of par- 


ticular value to a school child, namely, 


_ order, of which neatness may be regarded 


-asapart. A habit of neatness commends a 
| child to everybody with whom it comes in 
‘ contact, and produces an effect even upon 


the morals of the child, while the habit of 
order is a saver-of time and labor, and 
gives its happy possessor a control over his 
resources, mental and material, which he 
can obtain in no other way. 

“Tt is of importance to teach the child to 
rinse his eyes in clear water each morning 
while washing his face, and before going to 
bed at night. Should the child’s eyes show 
any sign of inflammation they ought to be 
immediately washed in warm water in 
which there is a pinch of boracie acid or 
salt. In case this should fail to relieve 
them, it may be well to use a lotion pre- 
pared by the druggist. If, after this, the 
eyes do not show any sign of improvement, 
a doctor should be consulted. 

“A child’s habit of reading must be 
closely watched. It should not be allowed 
to read by a deficient light, or to hold a book 
at an improper distance, either too close or 
too far away. Persistence in either habit 
may indicate either near or far sightedness, 
and it would be well to have a doctor ex- 
amine the child’s eyes. <A child should 
never be allowed to rub his eyes with un- 
clean hands, cloth, or handkerchief. 

‘‘ After each meal, or at least twice a day, 
it is necessary to clean the teeth with a 


_ brush. 


“Clean hands and nails are not only a 
protection against disease, but seem to have 
an effect on mind and morals. Therefore 
the mother ought to insist on the child 
washing its hands with pure soap until they 
are clean. If they are unusually soiled, 
a, little borax or a few drops of ammonia in 
the water in which they are cleansed will be 
found useful. To keep them in proper con- 
dition they should be washed during the 
morning toilet, before and after each meal, 
before taking a book in the hands, on going 
to bed, and at any other time it may seem 
necessary. 

“The growing child should have an oppor- 
tunity of breathing as much fresh air as 
possible. He should be out of doors a por- 
tion of every day if the severity of the 
weather does not prohibit. It is advisable 
to accustom the child to all kinds of weather 
because some stormy days must enter into 
its school life. Not only should a child 
spend considerable time in the open air, but 
he should have pure air within the house. 
The rooms in which he sleeps, plays, or 
studies should be well ventilated. Airing 
is best done from the top of the window in 
cold weather especially. When the child 
is not in the room the windows should be 
open from top and bottom for a short space 
of time each day under ordinary conditions. 
A point of considerable interest is the fact 
that a room when filled with fresh air is not 
only more healthy, but more easily heated. 
In warm weather the top and the bottom 
of the windows.may be left open. 

“We should select the most nourishing 
food for the child, not allowing him to 
contract habits in eating that may prove 
deleterious. We should feed the child for 
the stomach rather than for the palate. 
Among the desirable constituents of a 
child’s diet may be mentioned: well-baked 
bread, butter, eggs, milk, soups, meat-juice, 
oatmeal, and certain kinds of prepared rice, 
macaroni, and baked. or boiled potatoes, 
mashed with milk and butter, and put in the 
oven for about a quarter of an hour. Beans 
may be made of occasional use. In’ the 
water for boiling them, a pinch of bicar- 
bonate of soda shouid be thrown. They 
may be baked with either butter or home- 
made dripping, which will help to prevent 
flatulence. Ripe fruits are most beneficial. 
When they are not in season, dried fruits 
soaked overnight and well cooked may be 
substituted. Fresh meat should be given 
but once a day, except in very cold weather. 
Then the child should be urged to eat a 
little fat with the lean meat. 

“A child should never be allowed to take 
tea or coffee. Instead of these cocoa may 
be given, but milk should be a constant 
part of the daily diet. For quenching thirst 
there is nothing so good as water, which 
should be freely used by children, but care 
must be taken that hydrant water is always 
boiled or sterilized, and the vessels used to 
hold it should be covered. As a general 
thing, a well-nourished child will not have 
a strong craving for candy; however, after 
meals some sweets, preferably of a simple 
kind, are permissible. This matter of diet 
is one in respect to which eternal vigilance 
is necessary. A mother should always 
know what her child eats and drinks. 

“The child ought to have sufficient 
clothing to meet the demands of each 


season, but he ought not to be habituated 
to wearing too much. The proper mean 
must be a study on the part of the parent. 
It is well to bear in mind that the clothing 
of a child should be adapted to his physical 
condition and the amount of exercise that 
will be taken by him. Special attention 
ought to be given to the covering of the 
feet. There is no article of dress of so great 
importance to a growing child as good 
stout shoes. It is well to provide rubbers 
at a time when he does not need them, so 
that he will be ready for snowy or rainy 
weather. Should the child happen to get 
his feet wet, the damp shoes and stockings 
should be immediately taken off and be 
replaced with dry ones. In the Winter, if 
possible, woollen undergarments should be 
worn. All clothing worn in the day should 
be aired. The shirt used next the skin 
should be turned inside out and hung up 
during the night. If a box or drawer is 
provided for each child and his clothes put 
away in it, he will be likely to acquire a 
habit of neatness and celerity in dressing. 

** “Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve 
of care’ is of the first necessity to health, as 
it repairs the tired out little brain, brings it 
back to vigor, and fits it for the work of the 
coming day. The part of the night before 
the child retires should bé quiet, restful, and 
pleasant, so as to get the mind in a condition 
for sound and beneficial sleep. With 
children under four it is a common habit to 
take an afternoon nap, but at the school 
age they do not and cannot sleep in 
the day-time. They are, however, ready 
for bed about eight o’clock, and: should 
sleep ten hours or more, and be loosely 
clothed for sleeping. 

“Ttisin the nature of things that the child 
must play. Play is the most natural way 
in which it expresses its energy and activity. 
There are many kinds of play, but*there 
seems to be a perversity among children 
that leads them to select sports and games 
that involve the acquisition of a large 
amount of dirt. Probably, by a little 
careful direction or suggestion on the part 
of the parent, they may be led to choose 
clean and helpful games, such as those that 
demand and encourage manual dexterity 
and others that require skill of the eye and 
foot. Then, in its play the child may be 
taught a sense of order by having a place 
for each toy, and being required to replace 
all its playthings. It is natural and proper 
for children to run, jump, and shout, and 
parents can let them see that they do not 
disapprove of sports of that kind if they are 
not carried to excess. ‘There will be a 
better chance then to interest them in some 
of the more quiet amusements.”’ 


The Penny School Lunch 


66 HILDRENprefer fruits, ginger cook- 
ies and graham crackers,” said 
Miss Madeline E. Torrey, teacher 
of cooking at the Winthrop School, of Bos- 
ton, in discussing the subject of penny 
lunches for the school children. 

“T have given them carrot soup, potato 
chowder and every sort of cereal, but they 
will skip them every time and jump for the 
sandwiches made with chopped raisins or 
the crackers upon which peanut butter has 
been spread. I find also that many children 
will prefer to buy the things which they can 
eat out of doors during the recess. For this 
purpose I have sandwiches wrapped in 
white paper.” 

She then told in detail of the menus 
which she arranged for each day in the week, 
giving the children one regular luncheon 
and then having side combinations from 
which they might choose, such as ginger- 
bread, oranges or peanuts. 

“T am a thorough advocate of lunches for 
children during the forenoon,” said Miss 
Torrey, ‘‘and find that in the children under 
my observation there has been a marked 
increase in their healthful appearance. 

“As the lunch room is practically self- 
supporting all of the children are given 
tasks to do, such as cutting bread, preparing 
sandwiches and washing the dishes, and I 
find that they love to work, and what is 
most encouraging, will in time urge their 
mothers at home to adopt better methods 
in the kitchen. For one cent 1 give them 
a glass of skimmed milk with a sandwich, 
or a cup of cocoa with three or four graham 
crackers, or if they tire of these a few dates, 
almonds or some fruit.” 

Certainly hygenically prepared lunch- 
eons of minimum cost, such as these are 
much to be preferred tothe doughnut and 
pie variety. | 


office, surveyed with a cold, delib- 

erate stare the nurse and the stu- 
dent standing before her. So would ascien- 
tist examine specimens under his microscope, 
or a surgeon a patient upon whom he was 
about to operate. 

“Both of you,’”’ said Miss Stone, ‘‘have 
violated the rule that I ordered posted this 
morning, forbidding conversation. There- 
fore, both of you are going to be disciplined.” 

Brady, the student, stared at her de- 
fiantly. Miss Janson, the nurse, looked at 
her tearfully and pleadingly, but Miss Stone 
sat unmoved, her thin face emotionless. 

‘Miss Stone,” spoke up Brady, “‘perhaps 
if you knew that Nell’’—he looked at the 
nurse tenderly—‘‘and I are engaged and 
haven’t seen each other since the holidays—”’ 

“Engaged, indeed,”’ broke in Miss Stone 
“what has that to do with your breach of 
discipline? I saw you talking in the cor- 
_ ridor.”’ 

She reflected for a moment, then she 
announced, “‘ Mr. Brady, you will leave the 
resident students’ house. Your certificate 
for your work there will be reduced to three 
months.” 

“You mean, Miss Stone,” said Brady, in 
a voice that shook with anger, “that I must 
get out of the students’ house entirely?”’ 

“‘Exactly,”’ replied the superintendent. 

“‘Good heavens! Miss Stone,” he almost 
shouted, ‘“‘I can’t do that! Why it would 
kill my old father, when he heard of it.” 

“Mr. Brady,” coldly replied the super- 
intendent, “discipline must be maintained 
in this institution. You will leave the 
house.” 

Brady dropped into a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Then Miss Stone addressed the nurse: 

“Miss Janson, you are suspended for 
three. months.” 

The nurse’s face turned white. She re- 
peated slowly, ‘‘Three months!’’ Then as 
the full realization of the punishment came 
to her, she held out her hands appealingly 
and cried ‘‘Oh, Miss Stone; I cannot afford 
to lose that much time!”’ 

‘You should have thought of that before, ’’ 
was the reply, as the superintendent arose, 
in dismissal of the couple. 

Miss Janson handed an article to Miss 
Stone, as she said ‘‘Here is something I 
found in the corridor.’”’ Then she turned 
abruptly, and started toward the door. 

She was followed by Brady, upon whose 
cheeks blazed red splotches of anger. As 
he reached the door, he gently grasped one 
hand of the weeping nurse and darted a look 
‘ of hatred at Miss Stone. The superin- 
tendent, however, had her back to them. 
She was busily writing out an order for 
supplies. 

All that day, however, things seemed to 
go wrong. ‘Two patients, to whom she had 
given special attention, one of them a little 
cripple, had died. 

As she sat at her desk, that evening, 
writing a report about Miss Janson and 
Brady, to be sent to the faculty, she felt 


ISS STONE, superintendent of the 
University Hospital, seated in her 


Outdoor 


By Hilda 


HESE last golden days of Summer are 
just the ones to picnic, but a picnic 
with everything prepared at home 
and packed into hampers, is only half 

a one, for the fun of cooking outdoors is 
half the pleasure. As a makeshift, it will do 
for those young folks who have never tasted 
the joys of cooking in Nature’s big kitchen, 
but strictly speaking it isn’t. a picnic at all. 
It is just eating cold food out of doors. 
Leaving out coffee, which everyone knows 
how to make out of doors, there are dozens 
and dozens of good things for picnic cooking. 
There are various forms of cookery for out 
of doors, from baking in the ashes to boiling 
in a kettle, but they are all good and all turn 
out appetizing things. Why, apotato baked 
in the hot ashes is simply delicious, and noth- 
ing in the way of angel food or sandwiches 
with the very latest kind of filling can go 
ahead of perfectly baked potatoes hot from 
the ashes. Meats may be also roasted or 
baked in the ashes if coated with mud or 
wrapped in stiff paper which is secured 
firmly to keep in the juices. Season your 
meat, wrap it from the dirt and ashes, rake 
out some hot coals and cover them thickly 
with ashes; put on your roast, add more 
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MISS STONE, MARTINET eas 


By .C. Pat. Wilhelm 


‘tired and disturbed. Finally, she laid down 
her pen and leaned back in her chair. The 
discipline of the young people had annoyed 
her all day. Why—she could not tell— 
but, even with her iron will, she felt fagged 
out. 

As she mused, her gaze fell upon the 
article lying upon the desk that Miss 
Janson had handed to her. She picked it 
up and gazed at it long and earnestly. It 
was a miniature of a young soldier. 

Her thoughts, as she held it, reverted to, 
the nurse and the student. The girl’s sweet 
face, her eyes tear-bedimmed, and the 
student’s frowning features, which softened, 
as he hastened to defend the nurse, came 
persistently before Miss Stone. So it had 
been all day. 

She had tried to forget the couple in a 
maze of work, but unavailingly. She re- 
proached herself for a touch of sentiment. 

So they were engaged, she mused. That 
explained their actions, their joy at the 
unexpected meeting. Miss Stone raised 
the miniature and gazed at it intently. 
In her eyes came a reminiscent look. 

She saw a boy and a girl—the lad in 
knickerbockers—the girl wearing a pinafore 
and her hair tied in two little prim pigtails, 
clinging closely to her head. The children 
were walking to school, hand in hand along 
a dusty road. Birds were singing in the 
tree-tops, and the sweet odor of wild honey- 
suckle was wafted on the breeze. The girl 
resembled Miss Stone, as she might have 
been. 

Again she saw the couple, now no longer 
a boy and girl, but budding into young 
manhood and sweet womanhood. They 
were leaning over a wormwood fence, both 
talking softly—the young woman shyly 
smiling. This scene blended into another— 
that of an irate father, who had discovered 
the young couple exchanging their first 
sweet kiss, and who, with savage words and 
menacing gestures, had ordered the young 
man away. 

Now troops came marching by—brave 
in new uniforms—with guns and swords 
aglint in the bright sunlight. One young 
soldier, he of the miniature, wore around 
his cap a ribbon, a band that Miss Stone 
had taken from her fair hair; yes, it was 
fair then, | 

This vision faded and now the superin- 
tendent was reading a newspaper that, with 
glaring headliness, told of the first battle, 
and of a soldier killed. Then she saw the 
face of a sobbing girl. At first, it was in- 
distinct—then it was herself—then it was 
Miss Janson—and Miss Stone, with a 
start, awoke. 

Guiltily—she glanced around—as_ she 
realized that for the first time, she had 
fallen asleep while on duty. The dream 
however, remained real; she saw, in all its 
grimness, her cold severity. While discipline 
must be maintained, she suddenly felt with 
a new intuition, that it could be tempered 


with mercy. 
She laid the miniature down on the 
desk and tapped a bell. To the orderly who 


responded, she ordered “Tell Mr. Brady 


Cookery 


Richmond 


‘ 


ashes and more coals, and forget about it if 
you can until dinner is ready. 

Then there is a cooking done in a kettle 
over a charcoal or wood fire. If you have an 
old charcoal kettle or furnace such as is used 
all over the South to this very day, resurrect 
it and carry it to the next picnic. Charcoal 
is cleanly and handy and there is no smoke 
once the fire is started. If you have no fur- 
nace, make one. All that is needed is an old 
iron kettle with a hole for air in the bottom, 
a piece of old iron to set in it for a grate—a 
piece from an old gasoline stove is ideal be- 
cause the air can circulate through it—and 
something to put over the top to hold your 
cooking utensil from the firg. Make a little 
blaze on your grate with chips and bits of 
wood and then add a handful of charcoal. 
Very soon you will have a clean, steady, 
intense heat that will broil or bake or stew, 
and which may be renewed by simply adding 
a handful of charcoal every hour or so. 
Stewed chicken with dumplings, chowder, 
broiled fish, bacon and eggs, toast for game, 
apple dumplings, turtle soup; fried ham, 
smothered beefsteak, pot roasts of all kinds 
and dozens of other good things may be pre- 
pared over this ‘‘stove.”’ 


and Miss Janson to come to my office.” 

When the orderly knocked at the door of 
Brady’s room, he was sitting with his head 
buried in his hands. He felt inclined to 
disregard the summons. Then he decided 
he would respond, and as he hastened 
through the dimly-lighted, strong-smelling — 
corridors, he wondered what Miss Stone 
could want with him. To gloat over him © 
perhaps, or to offer some maliciously planned — 
insult. | 
He found Nell Janson seated before Miss 
Stone’s desk. The superintendent calmly 
asked him to be seated. 

“Mr. Brady,” she began, and he noticed 
there was a subtle change in her voice, it 
was not so sharp, “I understood you to say 
this morning, that Miss Janson and you are 
engaged to be married.” Dick assented, as _ 
did the nurse, when Miss Stone glanced © 


_Inquiringly at her. 


“T also understood you to say that you © 
had not seen each other since the holidays, 
and this also, is in your favor. 

‘“‘But”’—she held up one hand, Brady and 
Miss Janson having started up hopefully, 
“you must understand that the rules may 
not be violated with impunity. We must 
have discipline’’—she said the word without 
a trace of her usual frigidity. ‘Therefore, 
Miss Janson will be suspended for three 
weeks, and you, Mr. Brady, for the same 
time.” 

Brady again started up. Red splotches | 
burned on his cheeks. But he was again © 
held in check by the uplifted hand of Miss | 
Stone, as she continued. ‘‘ However, I badly 
need a secretary in my office for about three 


weeks, and Miss Janson may fill that 
position.” 
“And Mr. Brady,” she said, as she 


wheeled around in her chair to face him, 
“your period of suspension will not affect | 
your certificate of house residence.” 

As the student and the nurse, whose faces | 
had reflected alternately doubt, hope, and 
finally amazement, both started impul- 
sively toward her, she said ‘‘ Miss Janson | 
may take a walk of one hour for recreation, | 
and I think you, Mr. Brady, had better 
accompany her. 

The happy young couple grasped her 
hands and stammered out their thanks. 
Then they disappeared through the door- 
way, smiling joyously at each other. 

Miss Stone looked after them, a new light. | 
shining in her face. Then she got up, and | 
gently closed and softly locked the door | 
behind them. 

Returning to her desk, she sank into the 
chair in front of it. She sat for a moment 
motionless, holding the miniature before 
her. When she laid it down; her eyes were 
moist. 

From the bosom of her uniform, she drew 
a faded piece of old ribbon. She pressed | 
it passionately, again and again, to her lips. 
Her head sank to the desk, and rested 
upon her hands, which still clasped the | 
ribbon. | 

Tears trickled through her fingers; great | 
sobs shook her. The love token was soon | 
wet with tears. | 


Outdoor baking is a _ comparatively | 
neglected art at picnics, yet nothing is more | 
enjoyable or easy. Just heat an old stove 
lid or two very hot on the fire and when the | 
biscuits are all made arrange them in little © 
pans or wafer tins in the iron kettle. Set | 
the kettle on the fire and over the top put the | 
two stove lids to shut out all air. In a few 
minutes you will have nicely browned bis- 
cuits ready for the spread. Short cake, corn 
cake, light biscuits and many other tempting 
hot breads may be prepared in this way. It 
is just the old idea of pioneer baking in a 
“Dutch Oven” revived. 

Green corn boiled over a simple camp fire 
is delicious, and there are many things that 
can easily be cooked over a fire of coals made 
up on the ground. Steak broiled by holding 
it over coals on a long stick is one of the best 
things in the world, and by simply raking 
out a few coals to one side fish may be fried | 
or broiled in a few minutes. 
layer of ashes there is not much danger of 
scorching the food, and young chicken may 
be smothered or any other dish taking thirty 
to forty minutes prepared. In fact there is | 
no end to the good things that may be — 
cooked at the picnic ground. It makes the | 


picnic more enjoyable and also saves much | 


work at home. The food is more wholesome © 
and less cake and heavy desserts are eaten 
when hot things are served. And, best of all, 
it makes frequent picnics possible since it 
is less trouble to get ready for them. 
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EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
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Leading Brand 
for Household 
Use and Nursery 


_ Send for Recipe Book. 
BORDEN’S 
Condensed MilkCo 
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Send for Baby’s Book, 


By putting on a | | 


place,’”’ he slowly read aloud, ‘‘ ‘is 


- duction in its final resting place. 


THE O’HARA EPIDEMIC 


By LOUISE RAND BASCOM 


riba. by J. Edmond Marchand 


SEE our gal’s got her name in 

the County Courier,’ proudly 

commented Zebadiah Sloane, 

as he peered at the dim printing 

of the cheap little sheet in his hand. 
“Did you see it?” 

Mrs. Sloane turned down the wick 
of the smoking lamp and coughed 
deprecatingly. ‘Yes, I seen it,” 
she assented, furtively watching her 
husband as he studied the para- 
graph for the second time. When 
she observed the skin of his broad 
forehead puckering up into little 
kinks, she seated herself again some- 
what tremulously to await what she 
knew must be the next remark. 

“ ‘Miss Elfreda Sloane of this 


spending the Summer in Orchard 
Junction with the wealthy Mrs. Dr. 
O’Hara, in whose elegant establish- 
ment the fashion of America is in 
the habit of meeting. Miss Sloane 
writes home beautiful letters of the 
magnificent mansion where she stays 
at, and all the folks at Cloverfield 
are hoping ‘our Fridy’ won’t for- 
get us,” Mr. Sloane looked up over 
the paper. ‘‘Whoever wrote that 
knew how to jine words,” he con- 
ceded, ‘‘but it sorter gives a wrong 
impression, don’t it? Id take that 
to mean that our gal was visitin’ 
Mrs. Dr. O’ Hara, but. she ain’t really. 
She’s only the upstairs gal what dusts and makes the 
beds, and—” 

“TZebadiah Sloane,” cried his wife, somewhat fiercely, 
“do you love me?”’ She looked her husband earnestly in 
the eyes, and he returned a dazed stare, as if the sudden 
transition made him unsure of his state of mind. 

“That’s the reason I had when I married you,’ he 
replied, cautiously. ‘‘What’s that got to do with the 
gal’s visitin’ the bang-ups?”’ 

“Tt’s got this to do with it,’”’ stated his wife, emphat- 
ically. “If you love me you won’t let on to nary a soul 
that what that paper says ain’t so. I wrote that out 
myself for Lily Davis and give it to her to send in with her 
weekly letter about Cloverfield doings.’”’ Noticing Zeba- 
diah’s astonishment, she hurried on breathlessly. “I 
didn’t want Elfreda to work out any more than you did, 
but she was crazy to get money enough to go to the 
Seminary this fall, and you know you’re not making 
enough on the farm to give her twenty dollars a month.” 

“T know all that,”’ Zebadiah grumbled irritably. ‘‘I’m 
not kicking about her going now she’s gone. I’m saying 
that it don’t seem quite—” | 

“Now, look here, Zeb,’’ challenged his wife, ‘you’re 
just like the rest of the men-folks; you don’t give a thought 
to your children’s future till the future’s on top of you. 
You know it’d never do around here to give it out that 
Elfreda was a hired girl. Do you think the Fairbanks’s 
that comes here some summers would be so sweet to any- 
body who was:a hired girl? No, they wouldn’t. But 
that ain’t all. I’ve set my heart on Elfreda’s marrying 
Charlie Winters, and I don’t see why she can’t do it if 
this about her being a hired girl don’t get out. I say I 
don’t see why she can’t do it even if the Winters’s are 
better than we are.” 

Zebadiah snorted. “Better than we are,” he repeated, 
gazing out uneasily at the stars twinkling above the barn. 
“What do you call better? We’re members of the church 
and they ain’t; we’ve got a hundred and seventy-five acres 


_of land and they’ ve got fifty ; we’ ve got two yoke of oxen—” 


“That ain’t what I mean, Zeb,” interrupted the woman. 
“ According to the ways. of ‘the world men who’re doctors 
and lawyers and ministers stand higher than farmers, and 
Mr. Winters was a lawyer before his health give out and 
he come here. to pick up in the air.” 


“The air around here’s mighty poor pickings, 4 raged | 


Mr. Sloane. “I don’t know what the country’s a coming 


to if thieving doctors and lying lawyers and hypocritical 


preachers are going to be put ahead of the man who makes 
his living out’n the ground with his own hands.” 
His wife shook her head hopelessly. ‘I can see, if you 


- can’t,” she reiterated, “that such a match would be a 


good thing for Elfreda. She’s never been introduced to 
Charlie, but I’ve seen him looking at her in church, and 
if eyes tell anything he’d just as lief hoe corn for her as 
not and a little rather. It’d certainly be a good thing, to 
my notion.” 

“He ain’t got a cent only what his father gives him,” 


_ insisted Mr. Sloane, with a show of doggedness. 


“Well, he sure earns that. His mother told me he 
was working for his father to get enough money to buy 
a place of his own, and he don’t get paid much either.” 
Mrs. Sloane picked up the discarded Courier as she finished 
speaking and affectionately surveyed her labored pro- 
“T could a told about 
the things that’s been a coming out in the papers about 
the O’Hara mansion,’”’ she grieved, as she mentally recast 
her work. ‘‘Wisht I’d put in about the new stone garage 
(she pronounced it to rhyme with “carriage’’) and the 
stable of all-white horses. That’d’ve made folks stare, I 
reckon.” 

“Wasn’t that a knock?’ , questioned Zebadiah, rising 
as he spoke, but before he reached the door, a woman in 


“Whoever wrote that knew how to jine words.” 


a checked gingham sunbonnet. pushed her way in out of 
the darkness and stood blinking at the little bare room. 

“Twas just down to the post-office,’ she explained, 
wiping her perspiring forehead with her sleeve and staring 
enviously at the pink paper mantel cover with its per- 
forations of circles and crosses and unnamed geometrical 
figures. ‘‘They said as how a letter was there from 
Elfreda. and I told * em I’d bring it on up and hear what 
she had to say.” 

“Glad you did, glad you did,” affirmed Zebadiah cor- 
dially, as his wife seized the proffered letter. ‘‘Take a 
cheer and set down till the old lady spells it out, and 
then we’ll see how the world’s treating the gal.” 

Mrs. Sloane bustled after a kitchen knife and carefully 
slit open the envelope. Then she put on her spectacles and 
moved her chair back as far as possible from her audience, 
seemingly afraid that they might wish to inspect the 
epistle for themselves. 

“‘Let her fly,” cried Zebadiah impatiently, advancing a 
step toward his wife’s chair, and, thereupon, she re- 
luctantly began to read aloud the following efiusion: 


“Ma, this is my. susprise; it’s a husband,” she 
announced proudly 


““Dear Folks —I got here all 
right ‘Tuesday night. Mrs. O’Hara 
had me and my valise met at the 
station, and I was took up to the 
house at onct. The house is like the 
castle an Myers’ History, and°I am 
scared to deth. But I have got a 
rume with pink wall paper and Mrs. 
O’Hara is so kind. She give me—’ ”’ 
Mrs. Sloane faltered and frowned 
over the page. 

“Give her what?” was the ill- 
timed query of her husband. 

“Tt’s. blotted, and I can’t read 
it,’ apologized Mrs. Sloane, as she 
surveyed the tell-tale words: “ ‘some 
aprons and caps and ,such a nice 
pretty black dress to do my work 
in.’ ”? 

“Maybe I’ve got better eyes than 
you,” suggested the other woman: 
eagerly, but Mrs. Sloane had re- 
covered her composure. 

“T’ve got it now,” she protested, 
continuing to read: ‘“: ‘give me a 
pearl ring. and a elegant satin dress 
to—’ +P] 

“Good land!”’ cried the feminine 
listener, ignorant of the extempori- 
zation. ‘‘Whoever heard of such a 
thing! She must think a lot of her, 
but it don’t look to me like a gal 
that. age ought to be cutting capers 
in pearl rings and satin dresses. Like © 

as not she’ll be murdered for ’em 
down thar. What sort of looking things mout they be?” 

“She don’t say,” answered Mrs. Sloane with entire 
truthfulness. “She next goes on to-tell about the other 
folks in the house.” 

“Well, is there any law agin your reading it?” de- 
manded Zebadiah, now thoroughly irritated by his wife’s 
procrastination. 

Hurriedly passing over a few sentences about the help, 
Mrs. Sloane’ proceeded: ‘‘ ‘And, oh, you never seen such 
grand people and such sweet clothes. Some of them has 
real chiny ware on their bureaus—dressing tables they 
callthem. And some of the men sleep in real silk breeches 
and coats.’ ”’ 

‘Good land!”’ ejaculated the neighborly visitor. 
did she know that?” 

The letter came to an end with a little wail of home- 
sickness, and Mrs. Sloane wiped her eyes while Zebadiah 
blew his nose. 

‘Well, I certainly am glad Fridy’s having such a fine 
time,’ was the outsider’s grudging comment. “Mrs. 
Hicks down to the post-office was talking it over with 
me, and we ’lowed Fridy couldn’t be visiting the Mrs. Dr. 
O’Hara, but if she is I’m glad to know it. I must go tell 
Mrs. Hicks she was off.’’ She rose as she spoke and 
ambled slowly toward the door. ‘I’m coming over to- 
morry,”’ she announced, ‘to see if I can borry a little 
speck of yeast. Mine’s all soured on me, and I can’t use 
it. And say,’ she added, as she paused in the doorway, 
“you ask Fridy how Mrs. Dr. O’Hara does her hair. Me 
and Mrs. Hicks is a wanting to know.” 

After the visitor had gone, the words, ‘‘We ’lowed 
Fridy couldn’t be visiting ‘he Mrs. Dr. O’Hara,’’ rang 
insistently in the mother’s ears. Was the statement so 
preposterous that her neighbors were laughing at her? 
Was it impossible that.a poor country girl should visit 
a rich woman? The more she thought about it the more 
doubtful she became. . Still she had read of Mrs. O’ Hara’s 
great kindness to everybody, how she bought seeds and 
new implements for the neighboring farmers to try, how 
she with her own hands anointed the cook’s chest with 
antiphlogistine to ward off a cold, and how she sat up 
with the washwoman’s baby one whole night. Surely the 
mistress of the Orchard Junction mansion was not a 
“biggity’? woman and Elfreda might be visiting her just 
as wellasnot. It was not likely that anyone from Clover- 
field would go down to Orchard Junction at this season 
of the year, and all that was necessary was to give an air 
of verisimilitude to the visit. Mrs. Sloane had already 
made a better beginning than she knew, but she little 
dreamed how her ingenuity was to be taxed by the curious 
village. Busy stay-at-homes ran in for a moment to 
borrow a “dust of meal” or to bring an offering in the . 
way of new-made jelly, and Mrs. Sloane smiled an uneasy 
smile as they pressed her with questions, and gazed at 
the bluebirds on the clothes line in search of inspiration. 
Elfreda’s letters were inadequate to the situation, and 
her mother began to subscribe surreptitiously to some 
household journals that she might the better equip her- 
self for answering questions on Orchard Junction etiquette. 
The young girls and the o:d girls who had been content 
all their lives with a single twist to their straggling hair 
began to aspire to beauty puffs and did their hair O’ Hara 
style. The few artists and authors who had always delighted 
in Cloverfield’s simplicity were horrified to arrive in a town’ 
where the men put on collars for dinner and the women 
went apronless. The spoons were removed from the spoon 
holders and arranged in precise rows in front of the plates. 
Dilapidated pictures took new angles of artistic crooked- 
ness on Cloverfield walls, and the men insisted with noisy 
resentment that the women folks would be asking them 
to drive the steers with ribbons next. 

“T do declare,” admitted Mrs. Sloane one day, “that 


- “How 


I feel like I had corns on my soul. Least- 
ways they’re pretty big callous places, or 
I wouldn’t a stirred up this place with 
such a easy conscience. It’s getting so 
fashionable you can’t eat on account of 
using two forks, and you can’t sleep for 
the curl. papers.” 

“Well, I do think we could’ve stood a 
run of measles better,’’ agreed Mr. Sloane, 
“and especially since the cause of all your 
trouble’s left the country.” 

“Left the country?”’ questioned his wife. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Why, Charlie Winters’s gone off, so 
they say. Went last Wednesday.” 

Mrs. Sloane sat in stunned silence. 
“Well,” she answered, at last, pluckily 


recuperating, ‘‘I reckon Elfreda can get | 


other beaux just as good.” 

Still it set heavily on her conscience that 
she had exercised her imagination, to put it 
mildly, and had imperilled her soul all for 
nothing. y 

The Summer days dragged slowly by, 
and to Mrs. Sloane they seemed posi- 
tively unending. The neighbors told her 
that she was losing flesh and sympatheti- 
‘cally recommended Higginbotham’s Bal- 
sam Pectoral and Babcock’s Vermifuge, 
but as Mrs. Sloane said, ‘‘None of ’em’s 
offered no brain corn-salve, and that’s what 
I’m a needin’.”’ Her little deception, prob- 
ably the first in all her life-long hard, 
honest toil, preyed upon her. Not only 
did she suffer from her own accusations, 
but also from the overwhelming fear that 
she would be found out. What would peo- 
ple say? She had always held up her head 
with the best of them, and now—. When 
she reached this place in her reflections, 
she left her work and climbed to the top 
of the ‘‘meader hill’? from whence she 
looked down on the forlorn ‘buryin’ 
ground’”’ and speculated, with a child’s 
love of imagined martyrdom, upon her 
death and the ensuing floral tributes until 
she was able to return to her washing in 
a chastened and cheerful mood. The ex- 
posing of her duplicity did not terrify her so 
much on her own account as on Elfreda’s. 
She had been trying to help the girl, and 
what if she had only made matters worse ? 
There was no one in whom she could con- 
fide. Though Zebadiah had been a doubter 
in the beginning, he had ultimately em- 

-braced her scheme with a zeal that alarmed 

her, and she had shuddered many times 
when she heard him manufacturing tales 
of the grand life at Mrs. O’Hara’s with 
which to feed a credulous audience of visit- 
ing farmers. She was afraid he would go 
too far and ruin all, but the people seemed 
athirst for news of the great lady whose 
country place was only forty miles away, 
and the wilder the tale, the more enthusi- 
astic the listeners. In September, - when 
Mrs. Sloane would have collapsed from 
nervous prostration had she been of: the 
leisure class, she received this letter from 
Elfreda, which was soon passed from hand 
to hand all through the little village: 


“‘Dear Folks—I am going to get home 
on Friday, and I am so tickled I don’t 
know what to do. I’m just crazy to see 
the Simpkins’s new lean-to and the Her- 
ricks prise heffer and I just know I'll eat 
you all up. I'll hate to leave here too. I 
can’t tell you how good Mrs. O’Hara has 
been to me. She’s given me such a ele- 
gant box to take home with me. There’s 
clothes and chiny wear for my bureau, 
and she’s give me some real glass beads 
she got in Asia or some of them geogrphy 
countries. I just can’t wate to see you 
and tell you about everything. And es- 
pecially about my susprise. Don’t forget 
to have some corn dodgers and a can of 
strawberries set out for your own 

“Fridy.” 


“Well,” ejaculated Mrs. Herrick, upon 
reading this, “our town’s just got to give 
Fridy a dance, and that’s all there is to 


Autumn the 


[X THE FALL the surface is thoroughly 

dry. During the Spring a surface which 
needs repainting is sure to contain moisture 
and dampness or frost, and it cannot be 
successfully painted until it has thoroughly 
dried out. 


_ When the wood is dry it absorbs more of 
the paint; the: paint penetrates deeper into 
the wood, therefore gets a firmer hold on it. 


Paint cannot be as successfully applied 
in damp, cloudy or unsettled weather as in 
warm, sunny weather. In the Fall the 
weather is more settled and uniform and 
generally warmer; therefore it is an excellent 
time for painting. : 


‘The Housewife for September, 1912. 


it. Anybody that’s been away as long and 
seen and done as much as Fridy ain’t going 
to come home and find Cloverfield behind 
Orchard Junction—not if I can help it.” 

Thus it was that Mrs. Sloane, with 
mingled feelings of triumph and anxiety, 
watched the ladies decorating the school- 
‘iouse, ironing their best. clothes, and_pre- 
paring the town for Friday night. The 
whole place had the air of having been 
cold-creamed ‘and scrubbed, and by Friday 
noon everybody was waiting in a frenzy 
of impatience for the seven o’clock train. 
It was. finally agreed, after much consul- 
tation and many committee meetings, that 
the populace should assemble at Elfre- 
da’s, house and escort her from there to 
the party. As the time approached for 
the engine whistle, Mrs. Sloane began walk- 
ing ‘from group to group, ill at ease and 
manifestly worried. . Whenever her appear- 
ance was. commented upon, she answered 
absently, ‘‘I’ve got a presentiment some- 
thing’s: going to happen.” She thought 
in a dim sort of way that this would help 
prepare for any unexpected denouement, 
and-her prayers were many and mixed. One 
would have thought that the poor mother 
feared Elfreda would ‘appear in ‘a black 
dress |and white cap from’ the frightened 
way. in which she watched the door, and 
when at last Elfreda entered, radiant, her 
yellow hair straying beneath a brown hat. 
trimmed with Autumn leaves, her: hands 
neatly gloved, her. form fitted to perfection: 
in a cheviot traveling suit, ‘just like the 
Fairbanks’ girls,’”’ Mrs. Sloane sobbed hys- 
terically. Elfreda stood staring in amaze- 
ment at the crowd packed in the big clean 
rooms before her, at the fuschias and ger- 
aniums that had been banked in the win- 
dows for decoration. 

“How did, you all know?” she gasped, 
and then turning toward the door, she 
pulled in the blushing young man behind 
her. ‘‘Ma, this is my susprise. It’s a hus- 
band,” she announced proudly. ‘I hope 
you're going to like him.” 

For a second there was a dead silence 
while Mr. and Mrs. Sloane stared at the 
‘susprise ”’ with popping eyes. 

“Well, if it ain’t Charlie Winters,” yelled 
the delighted onlookers, pushing up to the 
pair. “His eyes is just as blue as ever,” 
said one. ‘‘He’s grown,” contributed an- 
other. ‘‘How did it happen?” chorused a 
number. The younger members of the 
party, giggling and whispering about his 


new gray suit and the way his hair was | 


cut, raised a roar of “Speech, Charlie, 
speech!”’ till even the elders joined in and 
silence fell again. 

Charlie, still very warm looking, put 
his arm about Elfreda and threw his head 
back a bit, and Mrs. Sloane who had crept 
up beside them heard Elfreda’s. warning, 
“Mind you don’t say nothing about being 
under-gardener.”’ 

The young husband looked back at her 
and nodded, then cleared his throat. 

‘“Why—er—we—er—met each other at a 
sort of collection of week-end parties down 
to Mrs. O’Hara’s, and we thought we’d 
get tied up down thar where there was a 
minister handy.” 
adequate to the task of speech-making, 
but Elfreda was undaunted by the eyes of 
the crowd. 

“That ain’t all,” she shrilled excitedly, 
“Mrs. O’Hara’s give us a team she’s had 
thirteen years for a wedding present and 
a lot of other things, and maybe she’s com- 
ing up in her touring car next Summer to 
see us.”’ 

Mrs. Sloane leaned back dizzily against 
the wall as her neighbors began to applaud, 
and realized for the first time that she was 


next to Zebadiah. 


‘“‘Now that’s something for you to put in 


the Courier,” he announced genially, back- 
ing up before the throng of congratulatory | 


He paused, scarcely | 


friends who jostled eagerly forward to kiss | 


the friend of Mrs. Dr. O’Hara’s. 


Time to Paint 


A house needs its protecting coat of 
paint more in the Winter months than at 
any other time. A house in need of painting 
should never be allowed to go over the 
Winter without this protection. 


It is easier to keep the Winter’s moisture 


and dampness out by applying a coat of | 


paint in the Fall, when the surface is dry and | 


receives the oil and pigment so as to cover 
and protect the surface. 


These reasons apply as properly to metal 
work, whether roof, conductors, ease 
troughs or flashings, as they do to wood 


work. Winter dampness is certain to rust | 
_ places on metal unprotected by paint. 


Petticoats 
_ With Newton Patent Extension Top 


Every woman knows the excellence of Hyde- 
grade Fabrics, but the: Newton Patent Extension 
Top is new. ‘This feature solves every question 
-of fit, size and comfort in petticoats and is so 
far above any other adjustable feature that the 
Cortland Skirt Company have selected Hyde- 
grade fabrics as being most fully in keeping 
with its. superiority. 

The Newton Patent Extension Top, made by 

the Cortland Skirt Company, is instantly adjusted 
to any size waist. Sets perfectly flat around the 
waist and smooth over the hips. No wrinkles 
or folds. No gathers, strings, gussets, bunch- 
ing, riding-up, or discomfort. No rubber to 
rot. Shows no unevenness no matter how closely 
fitting or thin the outer costume. Because of 

_allthis, these are the only habit fitting petticoats 
perfectly adjustible to any figure. 


Petticoats made by the Cortland Skirt Com- 
pany are recognized by every petticoat expert in 
the trade as representing the highest standard in 
all petticoat manufacture. This, combined with 
the fact that the garments are made of Hyde- 
grade fabrics, means the utmost in value. 


This name-piece is on the waist of every petticoat: 


J30 Ded 


. CORTLAND MADE 
NEWTON Patent 


Prices $1.00 to $3.00 according to design.. 


Read what is said by A. G. Hyde & Sons, Makers 
of Hydegrade, Heatherbloom and Halcyon Fabrics : 


‘We are gratified that Hydegrade fabrics should have 
been selected for these petticoats which combine so many 
unusual merits.”’ (Signed) A. G. HYDE & SONS. 


Sold by all dealers. Manufactured by 


CORTLAND SKIRT COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ou’ll Be Proud of Your Stove and 
Your Saving—If You Buy a Kalamazoo 


Maybe you think itis easier to buy a stove at home than from tke 
factory. So you are willing to pay alot more or get a second or > 
third rate stove. You are mistaken. Write a postal now for 
our catalog and you’!l see it’s easier to buy from our factory. 
Of course it’s far more economical because of our factory 
prices, and much safer because of ourfree trial, year’s approv- 
ore al test, and legal guarantee. And our prices have; been 
Sy Paes So reduced. We have saved 200,000 customers an average 
mo EG © Me i of $18.00 each. . 


We Will Save You $5 to $40 


According to Size and Style 


Kalamazoos are acknowl- 
edged the best everywhere 
—but being the only quality 
stove sold exclusively direct 
by the makers, they are also 
the lowest in price. 


Your Choice Free For One Month 
And One Year’s Approval Test 
Write for Book Now—Free. It 
shows 400 styles—a heating stoveand 
cooking stove and range for every 
home to suit every purse- every 
one a bargain. Orders shipped 
day received. Write for Catalog No. 
440 mentioning name of this paper. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfgrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


\ 
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We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves, Ask 
for Special Catalogsif interested in these lines. & 
And 


‘A Kalamazoo 2. 


Direct to You > 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 
4 


Yours Without Extra Cost 


Do you want a handsome new Rocking Chair or Sewing- 
Desk? You can get either one as a profit-bonus on your 
2) purchases of every-day household supplies such as food- 

*y, Specialties, soaps, spices, teas, etc. from Larkin Co. It 
7 ‘represents what you gain by dealing with us—the numerous { 
‘‘costs’’ and ‘‘ profits’’ you avoid fe 


oH 


ut by LARKIN Factory-to-Family Dealing 
we to Woun _ There are 1600 articles of good quality you can obtain f | 
of Larkin Products. the same way:—furniture_of all kinds, clothing, carpets 
and many “other things you need. A sensible way to deal isn’t it? #7 
Especially when you consider that these articles mean so much extra f | 
_ value to you without increasing your living expenses at all! _ A 
eo We send both Products and Merchandise to you on 30 Days’ Free Trial. You f£ 
== pay us no money until you have seen and tried them for yourself, — oe 
Could anything be fairer? 


Big New Catalog Free Larkiv 
Our fall edition No. 71 is the largest!) Co 
, catalog we have ever printed. Over| = Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me your 
large fall catalog 
No. 71. 


a thousand illustrations — many new 
offers. Send coupon and learn how\k 
to furnish your home without extra 
expense. 


Chautauqua Sewing Desk No. 750. 
Given with $10 Worth of 
Larkin Products. 
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Children’s Page 


A Whooping Good Time 


By F. Rodney Weir 


OR TWO weeks Oliver Keith’s birthday party had been 
the talk of the school, and because of it, Oliver himself 
a sort of hero. Oliver was ten, and this was to be his 


Mrs. Keith looked grave and seemed very much 
troubled, but she soothed her little son as best she 
could. Babies had to take their chances in the world, 
she told him, and it was not a bad time of the year to 
have the whooping-cough. Of course the party must 
be given up, or postponed until later in the Summer 
because the Smith and Ducker babies were too small to 
have the whooping-cough with any degree of safety, and 


very first party. It was so near one afternoon that Helen Martin was barely over the measles. As for 
when he opened the kitchen door he could smell the fruit-cake : their own baby, he was a _ stout little fellow and had 
which his mother had just taken, spicy and hot, in three big loaves, from the oven. every chance of weathering the gale. And then his mother kissed Oliver and coaxed 


At lunch that day Oliver had not been hungry and _ had eaten scarcely anything. him to eat his cake, assuring him that he might not have contracted the cough 


His mother had noticed this lack of appetite, and had baked a little “tryer” in a after all. 


patty-pan to give him when he came home. These hopes were vain, however. Oliver exhibited every symptom of the disease, 
Oliver thanked his mother soberly when she gave him the sample of what the and a messenger was sent to cancel the invitations to the party. 

birthday cake was to be, but he did not eat it. Instead he laid it on the corner of One of the strange features of the affair was that Baby ‘Ke'th did not wait the 

the kitchen table and went on into the sitting-room. regulation fourteen days before he began his job of whooping but was at it almost 
As Mrs. Keith very well knew, when a boy just home from school refuses a spicy, as soon as his big brother. 

fruity, fragrant little birthday-cake sample there is something serious the matter. _ Two days later the red thatch of Jasen Woods appeared at the sill of the Keith 


She followed her little son and found him doubled into a despairing, sobbing bundle window, followed by two brown eyes and a freckled nose, the owner ‘of which shouted: 


of wretchedness upon the sitting-room lounge. 

“Oliver,” she said firmly, “tell mother what 
is the matter; why are you crying so ?” 

It might be a punishment at school; although 
Oliver was a gentle boy, a favorite with his 
teachers and not apt to be punished; it might 
be a guilty conscience caused by some depreda- 
tion committed on the way home. Once Oliver 
had been saucy to the grocer’s boy, and once he 
had broken Mrs. Cosgrove’s window with a ball 
which had not gone where he had intended it 
to go. 

“Tell mother all about it,’ persisted Mrs. 
Keith, drawing her son to her with a firm yet 
gentle arm. ‘The best and only thing for a boy 
to do is to tell his troubles to his mother. They 
may not be as bad as he thinks they are.’ 

“They're ba—bad—bad—enough!” _ blub- 
bered Oliver, and hid his head in his mother’s 
gown. “My par—party is all spoiled!” 

“Spoiled!” soothed Mrs. Keith. “Why, 
Nolly, how can your party be spoiled? The 
cakes are all ready, the children are invited, 
baby brother is well, and mother went down 
town to-day and bought the candles. Listen, 
Nolly.” For now that Oliver had really let go 
all hold upon his emo- 
tions his grief was so 
loud his mother could 
not make herself heard. 

The baby seemed to 
be laboring under the . 
impression that his big 
brother was making all 
this hubbub to amuse 
him. He laughed, and 
crowed, and kicked in 
his crib, and did silly 
things with his little rose- as oe 
bud fists in a way that | 
would have set Oliver Pollie White 
off into peals of laughter if he, himself, Had not 
been so very full of woe. 


By Ethel Hallett Porter 


Mrs. Keith went over and took the baby HERE’s papa? I’ve been waiting here 
from its crib to carry it to Oliver, but he cried All dressed up, for a hour, 
out to keepit away from him and ended by run- Afwaid I'll get my wuffles wet, 
ning out into the kitchen and down the base- Because it’s going to shower. 
ment stairs. Here his mother followed, sternly i 
demanding the reasons for his unusual conduct, He alwus comes at five o'clock, 
and Oliver confessed. An’ soon as he’s in sight 
“Roy Hughson is a bad, wicked boy, and he He calls, ‘‘Come here and kiss me, kwick, 
has spoiled my party!” Oliver told his mother. My freshus Pollie White.”’. 


He was calmer now, and could talk like a ra- 
tional little boy once more. 

“Roy had that little Ikey Cohen over from 
Houghton at his house all one afternoon. He 


“Hello, Nolly; howd’y feel?” 

‘All right,’’? shouted Nolly between two 
strangling whoops. 

“Sister Jennie’s got it!’? announced Jasen, 
“and mother’s sent me over to stay at Aunt 
Lidy’s for fear I'll git it.” 

A few hours later the herald appeared again. 
“Jim and Harry and Helen Martin are all 
down!” were the tidings shouted through the 
window. The next morning Jasen brought the 
news that the three older Smith children had 
all joined the whooping brigade, and that Cuppy 
Ducker was whimpering around with a 
headache. 

The rumor was confirmed when plump little 
Mrs. Ducker came over to ask Mrs. Keith what 
to give the baby, and announced that the entire 
Ducker family, excepting grandpa and the cat, 
was smitten. 

When Jasen drew his little red face above 
the sill to announce that ‘the Bedloe twins 
were whoopin’!”’ a bright idea struck Nolly. 

“Why can’t I have my party just the same, 
mother? Every oneof the children I had invited 
has the whooping-cough now except Jasen Woods 
and Roy Hughson, so no one ean catch it.” 

Nolly’s mother thought it was a capital idea, 
but she also 
thought it too bad 
to give the party 
when Jasen could 
not come. 

Jasen’s face fell 
when he heard 
the decision. ‘“‘It 
seems kinder fun- 
ny I don’t git it,” 
he grumbled. “I 
wish ma’d let me 
go along home, I’d 
ketch it of Jenny 
in no time. But 
Aunt Lidy’s so old she’ll never have it. She 
had it forty years ago! I'll never git it at her 
house in the world!”’ | 

None of the children was very sick, and pre- 
parations for the delayed festivities were resumed 
with increased interest. The invitations were re- 
issued and _ re-accepted; the ice cream was 
ordered. 

Nolly’s one regret was that Jasen Woods’ 
mother would not let Jasen deliberately expose 
himself to infection. She said if Jasen took the 
whooping-cough out of the atmosphere, as the 
other children had, well and good, but to throw 
himself in the way of it was tempting Providence. 


1? 


¥ 


didn’t know Ikey had the whooping-cough when Ikey first came, and by the time Nolly was thinking how hard it was going to be on his friend when he caught 
Roy’s mother found it out Roy had caught it ‘ sight of the object of his reflections bobbing up the street like a cork in a brook. 
“How did Roy’s mother find out that Ikey had the whooping-cough?” questioned “T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” yelled Jasen, and he did not stop at the window but 
Mrs. Keith, much mystified. : blew right in at the back door as had been his custom before the epidemic. 
“Why, all at once Ikey lay right down on the ground and clawed the grass and got “Listen, Mrs. Keith—just listen!” Jasen doubled up, coughed convulsively, 
| black in the face and — whooped!”’ drawing in his breath with a labored wheeze and winding 
Oliver breathed out the last word in an awe-struck horror. up triumphantly with, “Oh, I’ve got it all right!” 


the whooping-cough, and it was just the right time are well.” 


wind of apprehensive sobs. | disease. 


“And then Roy knew he would have it just about the time of The party was a success in every particular. It was, if any- 
my party, and Roy made up his mind there shouldn’t be any thing, noisier than the average tenth birthday celebration. 
party. And he called me over into his yard and made Ikey Sometimes there would be four or five whooping-cough demon- 
whoop right into my face so I’d have it too, and— strations going on at the same time. In fact, whoops and 
and—then he sent Ikey home. And to-day I was stranglings became so popular that Mrs. Keith protested. 
sick in school and Roy told the teacher he knew “Don’t cough when you can get along without,” she 
what made me sick; that I had been exposed to advised. ‘‘You will have enough of it to do before you 


for me to come down with it,and he was going to ““My, but I bet Roy Hughson is mad!” chuckled Jasen 
have it .too, and there couldn’t be any party. Woods, ‘‘to give a whole party the whooping-cough and 
And—oh, mother, isn’t it awful to think you are then have to stay away because he couldn’t ketch it 
going to have a party and then have the whoop- himself!’”? And strange to say up to present records 
ing-cough instead! And babies die of the whoop- Roy never has caught it, and now has the unpleasant 
ing-cough, Mrs. Smith says, and if our baby should experience to threaten him every time some new child 
take it and die—’’ Oliver was off again in a whirl- in the neighborhood comes down with the noisy 
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THE GLORY HOLE 


A Lesson to Accumulators 


HE pleasure is not given to the 

dwellers in the city to have what 

their luckier country sisters call a 

“glory hole,’ that mysterious 

place in every household into which 

everything is cast to be brought forth 

semi-annually or oftener, only to be 

put back against that inevitable day 
when some one will want it. 

The new and up-to-date housekeeper 
advocates the instant riddance of every- 
thing except what is actually in use, 
but we can trace this back to the flat 
dweller and the reason is obvious— 
there is no room for saving. What would 
be called a fair sized storeroom in the 
country, is a commodious bedroom in 
the average flat, so it simplifies matters 
to advise those of cramped quarters to 
part with what they would often like 
to save. 

The natural instinct of the good house- 
keeper is that there is a use for every- 
thing, and fortunes have been and are 
made with things that are daily thrown 
away, so it is to the vast number of 
“hoarders” that this instance of a 
“glory hole”’ is told. 

She of whom I write was a typical 
saver. Nothing escaped her vigilant 
eye, and she found uses for the most 
extraordinary articles. 

In her little old-fashioned six-roomed 
house, where she lived alone, there was 
a room that had been named the 
“Glory Hole” by her joking family, 
and in that room was to be found every- 
thing the wildest fancy could imagine. 
For years she had been saving things 
which after they passed through her 
careful and neat hands were put away 
properly in the little back room, there 
to stay until some one wanted something 
out of the ordinary, in which event the 
word went forth and there appeared as 
if by magic, something to fill the re- 
quired want. 

For years her relatives and friends 
had grown so accustomed to her “stor- 
ing’ habits that they passed along 
things to her, which though they seemed 
utterly worthless to them, would find 
favor in her eyes. 

The room was lined with shelves and 
filled with neat labelled boxes of various 
sizes. It was a proud boast of hers that 
she could go intotthat little room in the 
dark and lay her hand on any box she 
wished. 

When a parcel of cast-off things came 
her way, she would carefully look them 
over, sort out things to be washed, 
pressed and put away. If for instance 
she got a box containing cast-off shirts, 
pieces of millinery trimmings, bits of 
lace, etc., she would cut the shirts up, 
getting enough material for two small 
aprons from the front and back lower 
portions, the buttons were cut off and 
saved, the cuffs and collars put in the 
rag bag and the sleeves made into sleeve 
protectors. Trimmings were brushed 
and pressed and put into boxes where 
they belonged and all the lace was care- 
fully put away for little things. 

The reputation of this room spread 
over her town and her married sisters 
never worried about things to help in 
making over, should they run short of 
anything they would depend upon the 
“Glory Hole.” 

She owned her little home, had a small 
income, but was not able to afford 
luxuries. She was intensely charitable, 
loved to help her neighbors and friends 
and her life of simpleness had written 
peace and contentment upon her face. 
She was a peerless housekeeper and 
many were the quart jars of good nutri- 
tious soups that were carried to poorer 
friends. She had no money to donate 
to charity and it. was because of the 
inability to donate money that her 
famous treasury was utilized. 

The church needed a new furnace 
and the ladies of the congregation prom- 


ised to raise the funds to buy it and 
among others approached was our provi- 
dent friend. 

She was greatly chagrined at not 
being able to contribute her quota to 
the fund, but had to state that she had 
no money. 

“You can have anything in my 
house to convert into money,” she said. 

The friends who were on the commit- 
tee liked her and one of them said face- 
tiously, “All right, we’ll take the ‘Glory 
Hole.’”? ‘To their surprise she said in- 
stantly, “You may have it and I will 
help make things out of it to sell.” 

And this is what the committee did 
in the next three days and vindicated 
once and for all the foolishness of 
promiscuously throwing away anything. 

From the many articles she had saved 


they made the following, which brought 


at the sale: 


F CORR 5 Gi $1.05 
15 sweeping caps........ 1.50 
25 iron-holders......... 1.25 

9 lace collars........... .90 

5 yokesfor baby dresses .50 
10 bureau covers....... .50 


6 pairs of sash curtains .60 
45 passe partout pictures 


and mottoes..... 4.50 
10 shirt-waist boxes... . .80 
8 sets bureau-drawer 
Notes Go te ee 
12 Jabot. Ge cet 1.20 
21 bowknots......:..... ‘1.05 
5 baby pillows........ 1.00 
SWEYS . ce ea buku Oe 
9 broom bags......... .46 
15 dusting cloths....:.. 45 
20 cards of buttons..... 2.00 
$20.25 


Now this seemed a very large amount 
to get out of what had been thrown away, 
but it was because of the resourceful- 
ness of the five women who worked them 
out. 

The aprons were made of old shirts, 
trimmed with bias bands of pretty 
plaid ginghams and calicos, neatly made 
and pressed. The sweeping caps were 
made of small remnants, and like a 
nurse’s cap, with a white band and 
colored calico and chambray tops. 

The iron-holders were made of two 
layers of strong manila paper laid be- 


tween two pieces of heavy canton 


flannel, tacked together and covered 
with canton flannel, nap side outward. 

The lace collars, bowknots, jabots 
and yokes for baby dresses were made 
from little pieces of lace, dimity and 
lawn and were odd and pretty shapes. 
The little yokes were made from pieces 
of lace about three inches long and di- 
vided by hand-tucked pieces and were 
all ready to join the dress to. 

The bureau covers were the sides of 
bordered tablecloths that had become 
worn in the middle. There was one 
selvedge edge and the ends and back were 
tidily hemmed, then they were beau- 
tifully laundered and as they were half 
worn were sold for 5 cents each and 
went like hot cakes. The wear on a 
bureau cover is not heavy and these 
would perhaps last for a year if carefully 
washed, and they were lovely linen. 

The sash curtains were also half worn. 
They were ruffled bedroom curtains, cut 
down and hemmed ready to put up toa 
window. 

The pictures were color prints and 
half-tones cut from various magazines; 
also mottoes. There was a number of 
pieces of glass which were cut into dif- 
ferent sizes. The pictures brought 
$4.50, but the binding cost 50 cents. 
They were mounted on mats of softly 
tinted background which were taken 
from a book of wall paper samples, of 
which there were a number. The pic- 
tures were well chosen and the artistic 
background and neat work made a very 
salable article. 


By Estelle Lambert Matteson 


The shirt-waist boxes and bureau- 
drawer boxes were plain odd-sized paste- 
board boxes, covered with wall paper 
samples. 

The shirt-waist boxes were finished, 
cover and all, but those for the small 
things in bureau drawers were covered 
inside and out and the covers not used. 
There were three small boxes in a set 
and enough paper was found to cover 
each set alike. 


The baby pillows were made from a 


bunch of white curled hair left over 
from a mattress. It was picked apart 
and stuffed into small muslin covers. 
The embroidered fronts of some cast- 
off summer blouses, hand embroidered 
and lace trimmed, were made into little 
covers and put on fastened at one end 
with small buttons and _ buttonholes. 
They would easily have brought 50 
cents each had they been of feathers. 

The trays were made of four old-fash- 
ioned black walnut. framed pictures. 
Underneath the ‘glass, the board was 
covered with a piece of old-fashioned 
tapestry, and two with fancy flowered 
chintz. Old’bureau handles were screwed 
on each end and they were polished and 
cleaned. They were beauties when they 
were finished. : 

The broom bags were made of old 
outing flannel petticoats and nighties, 
the best parts of them, and a draw 
string was run in to hold them in about 
the handle. » ok eee al 

The dusting cloths were made of 
squares of cotton bunting. This had 
been red, white and blue decorative 
stuff and the color had been washed out. 
It was thin and sleazy, but. without 
lint and they sold for 3 cents each in a 
hurry. | 

The buttons were a collection of years, 
all sorts and conditions of buttons. 
They were sorted and anything from 
four up were sewed on pieces of card- 
board. They also went rapidly. 

There was a notice put up in the 
church that’ there would be a sale on 
the following Wednesday, and of course 
every one else but the committee ex- 
pected to see a sort of a rummage sale, 


when they heard it was articles from the . 


famous ‘Glory Hole.’’. When they saw 
the rows of simple and. useful articles 
that had been evolved from seemingly 
worthless materials, they could scarcely 
believe the source, but such is the fact. 
A little common sense and considerable 
determination brought out of a store- 
room of discarded things the sum of 
$20.00; and more than that, it was an 
object lesson to every one who was there 
of what can be done with the things we 
Save. 

There was nothing in that storeroom 
except what we see in every household, 
but it meant that when the things 
reached the stage where they were not 
fit to be used, they were put away prop- 
erly, not just rolled up and thrown in. 
It was the methodical and resourceful 
way in which they were divided and 
used, that demonstrated the real genius 
for such things that is in every woman 
who prides herself upon her house, but 
which without some real object such as 
this was, would be allowed to rest 
unused. 

I will venture to say that every woman 
who reads this article has patches, lace, 
remnants and cast-off clothes enough to 
duplicate the above. They are to be 
found in every house, yet unless they 
are to be used some time, there is little 
need to save, but if you do save them, 
make use of them in some way. The 
very paper in which this article is 
printed was made of the apparently use- 
less scraps of cloth, yet look at the 
pleasure the printed word brings into 
countless homes. It’s the little things 
that count in the everyday households 


and simply means a little system and a © 


great deal of neatness and ingenuity. 
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YOUR “NATIONAL” FALL 


STYLE BOOK IS READY 


Your new “‘NatronaL”’ Style Book is ready— 
showing you every new style for Falland Winter wear. 


And styles are new—are changed, and more becom- 
ing and beautiful. This is the very season of, becom- 
ingness, which means yous Style Book will bea 
greater pleasure to you than ever before. And it will 
Save you money. vale 


If you want to save from $5 to $10 on_your Fall 
apparel, write today—now—for_ your Style Book, sent 
you absolutely free if you simply write for your copy. 


It shows: ; 
Waists - 69c to $6.98 | Ladies’ Ready- : 
Skirts $2.98 “ 9.98 Made Suits $9.98 to $17.98 


Ladies’ Goats 6.75 “ 29.75 

Ladies’ Dresses 6.98 “* 24.75 

Furs .. . 1.95 * 18.57 | Made-to-Meas- 

Hats ... 1.49 9.98 ure Suits . 10.95 “ 35.00 
In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state 

whether you wish samples of materials for ““NATIONAL” 

Tailored Suits and state the colors you prefer. 


THE ‘‘ NATIONAL ”’ POLICY 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to 
any part of the United States. Every “‘NATIONAL” 
garment has the “‘ NATIONAL”’ Guarantee Tag attached. 
This tag says that you may return any garment not satisfac- 
tory to you and we will refund your money, and pay 
express charges both ways. 


Misses’ and - 
Junior Suits 8.98 “ 15.98 


_ NATIONAL CLOAK & S| 
sow YORK crTY 


Copyright, 1912, by National Cloak & Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. — 
228 West 24th Street, New York City 
No Agents No Branches 
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| Convenience 
| Efficiency 
Economy 


are found 
in this denti- 
frice that “‘comes 
out a ribbon, lies flat 


on the brush.” 


COLGATE’S: 


ence RIBBON va" 


So pleasant that children use it with- 
out being urged. Use an inch on your 
tooth brush twice a day—out of the 
sanitary tube. 

Notice the improved condition of your 
teeth and mouth after a month or two 
of its regular use. 


At your dealer’s— 
or send 2c for a 
generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. 36 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 


ruit Picture 


Given Away 


This ‘magnificent, artistic repro- 
duction of. Newton. G. Wells’: $5,000 
picture of . deliciously | tempting 
pears, pineapples, peaches, . grapes, 
strawberries, cherries, melons, roses, 
etc., given absolutely free with every 


three months’ trial subscription: to 
The Mother’s Magazine at 10 cents. 
The Mother’s Magazine is the hand- 
e* 
* 
x 
oy 


somest large illustrated :home and | 
family magazine published—artisti- 
cally illustrated, colored covers, and 
nearly 100 pages of reading every 
month. The picture is 16 x 20 inches 
in size, and is reproduced in many 
It will.add much 
to any dining-room or parlor. Ready 
for the wall when received... Send 
10 cents to-day (stamps or silver) 
for the magazine three months, and 
Both will 
Money back if 


beautiful colors. 


ask for picture number 11. 
be sent you at once. 
you are not delighted. 


The Mother’s Magazine, Elgin, IIl. 


MRS. PEACHES 


**So good it melts in the mouth’’ 


- ‘This familiar phrase exactly describes the heroine of 
the wonderful new story ““,The Melting of Molly ’— 
and the Molly of the story is the prettiest, wittiest, 

‘ sweetest, happiest girl you ever imagined—she’s also 
the plumpest. 

And she wants to get as thin as a string-bean so that 
when her old-time lover comes home he can find her 
wearing the gown she wore eight years ago—when she 
had a 23 inch waist. Read how she came out in 
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ABOT No. 1.—Materials: No. 24 
cotton and atatting shuttle. Be- 
gin with the quadrefoil or four- 
leaf clover thus: Ring of 5 d.s., 

5 p., separated by 3d.s.,5d.s. Join the 
four rings to each other by the first p., tie 
and cut the thread. Around the quadre- 
foil make a row of 12 rings and _ chains 
alternating, the ring of 3 d.s., 3 p., sepa- 
rated by 3 d.s., 3d. s., and the chain of 
5 d.s., 3 p., with 1 d. s. between, 5 d. s. 
Join three of the rings to each ring of the 
quadrefoil. 

Make another rosette the same as the 
first, and join by the middle p. of 2 chains 
as shown in the illustration. Make the 
third rosette like the other two, join to the 
two already made by 4 
chains, 2 on each rosette. 

Above the third rosette 
make a quadrefoil the same 
as in the rosettes and join 
it to the 2 chains of the 
upper rosette by 2 of the 
rings. Above the quadre- 
foil make aclover leaf, each 
ring the same as in the 
quadrefoil, and joined by 2 
rings. 

In the open spaces at the 
sides of the rosettes insert 
a large single ring, joining 
by 3 p. With both threads 
makeachain edge all around 
this portion. Each ch. is 
the same as in the rosettes. 
Join often enough to keep 
the edge flat. 

This makes the under 
portion of. the first jabot, 
only the lower part of 
which is visible in the il- 
lustration. 

For the upper part of the 
jabot begin with a rosette 
same as in the lower part. 
Make a small rosette thus: 
8 short p., separated by 3 
d.s., and joined to formed a 
ring. Around the ring make a row of 
rings and chains alternating, the ring of 
4d.s., join, 4d.s., and the chain of 5d.s., 
3 p., with 1 d. s. between, 5d.s. Join 2 of 
the chains to 2 chains in the rosette by the 
middle picot. 

In the open spaces at the sides insert 2 
single rings same as in the lower portion. 

Join the two threads to the 
middle of the 2d. ch. below 
the one that joins to the small 
wheel, and ch. of 5d. s.,3 p., 
with 1 d.s. between, 5 d.s., 
then a small ring of 2 d.s., 
join, 2d.s. Make these rings 
and chains around the upper 
rosette and down to~ the cor- 
responding ch. on the other 
side and fasten off. Join 
often enough so the work 
will be full and not pucker. 
Place the upper part on the 
under part. with the middle 
quadrefoils opposite as in il- 
lustration and tack the two 
portions together with needle 
and thread. 

JaBoT No. 2.—This jabot is 
formed of two large wheels 
and two small ones, with extra 
clover leaves at the sides and 
top. For the large wheels 
make a ring of 10 long picots 
with 2 d. s. between. Then 
make a knot of 1d. s., join, 1 
d. s., turn, leave a very short 
thread and make a ring of 5 
d.s., 3 p., separated by5 d.s., 
5d.s. Make ten of these knots 
and rings, joining rings to each other 
by the second p. Around this make 10 
clover leaves, each ring same as large ring 
in the wheel, each leaf joined to a ring of 
the center and the clover leaves joined to 
each other as shown in the illustration. 
Make another large wheel same as first, 
and join to first by 2 clover leaves, 2 rings 
to each leaf. 

For the small wheel make a ring of 8 
long picots, with 3 d. s. between, close and 
cut threads. Around this make 8 clover 
leaves, each ring of 3 d. s., 3 p., separated 
by 3 d.s., 3 d.s. Join the clover leaves 
to each other and to picots of the ring. 
Join four of the clover leaves to four in the 


WITH THE FLYING SHUTTLE 


By MRS. GWEN KEYS 


large wheels, as shown in illustration. 
Make another small wheel same as first, 
joining it to the large wheel by 2 clover 
leaves of 2 rings each. Above this wheel 
make a large clover leaf, each ring of 6 d.s., 
5 p., separated by 3d.s.,6d.s. Join two 
of its rings to the wheel. 

In the open spaces at the sides make 


clover leaves to fill out the edges, and. 


make them straight for the last row. 
These clover leaves are same as those in 
large wheels. Place one at the lower edge, 
and two on each side. Finish the outer 


edge with a row of rings and chains alter- 
nating, each ring of 3 d.s., join, 3 d.s., 
and each chain of 3 d. s., 3 p., separated 
by 2d.s.,3d.s. Join the rings as shown 


Some Attractive Jabots 


in the illustration. This is one of the 
very popular side-effect jabots. 

JaBoT No. 3.—For this make a ring of 
12 long picots, separated by 2 d. s., tie 
and cut threads, 4 d. s., p., 4 d. s., join, 
4d.s., p.,4d.s., close, turn, leave a quar- 
ter of an inch of thread and make a large 
ring of 6 d. s., 5 p., separated by 3 d. s., 


Doiley of Tatting and Coronation Brajd 


6d.s. Alternate the large and small rings 
until 12 of each are made, joining the small 
rings to each other and to the center, and 
the large ones to each other, as shown in 
the illustration. 

Make another wheel smaller than the 
first one, thus: Ring of 8 p, separated by 
1 d. s., close and tie, 1 d. s., join to a p., 
1 d.s., turn, leave a short thread and make 
a ring of 5 d.s., 5 p., separated by 2 d.s., 
5 d.s. Make 8 of these knots and large 
rings, joining the knots to the center ring, 
and the rings to each other by the first p., 
and join 2 of the rings to 2 rings. of the 
large wheel by the middle picots. 

In the space at each side place a clover 


No. 2 No. 


leaf, each ring of 4d. s., 3 p., separated by 
4d.s.,4d.s. At the top make another 
clover leaf, each ring of 6 d. s., 5 p., sepa- 
rated by 3d. s., 6d. s. Join two of the 
rings of the leaf to the small wheel. 

For the outer edge make a row of rings 
and chains, alternating, each ring of 2 d.s., 
3 p., separated by 2 d.s., 2 d..s., and each 
chain of 4 d.s., 3 p., separated by 2 d.s., 
4d.s. Join each ring to the wheels and 
clover leaves by the middle p. See illus- 
tration. 

A very attractive extra finish can be 
given to these jabots by attaching along 
the edge, just under the tatting scallops, 
fine footing frilling about three-quarters 
of an inch in width. Or narrow Valen- 


ciennes lace edging of 
delicate pattern may be 
used in similar fashion, 


although the jabots are 
very pretty just as shown, 
and really require no fur- 
ther finish. 

Doritry. — Materials re- 
quired for this are one bolt 
of rather coarse coronation 
braid and No. 24 thread. 
Begin at center by making 
12 long picots, with 2d. s. 
between, tie and cut the 
threads, 5 d.s., join toa 
p., 5 d.s., close, turn, leave 
a quarter of an inch of 
thread, and make a large 
ring of 6 d.s., 5 p., with 3 
d. s. between, 6d. s. Al- 
ternate the large and 
small rings until 12 of each 
are made, joining the large 
ones to each other by the 
first: p., and each small 
one to the center ring. 
Join each large ring to the 
braid by the middle p. as 
shown in the illustration. 
Join the braid ends neatly 
and securely. 

For the next row make 
a quadrefoil, each ring’ same as the 
large one in the preceding row. Join one 
ring to the braid of the last row and the 
next two rings to the braid by the mid- 
dle picots. Join the quadrefoils to each 
other. - 

The next row is 10 wheels, each made 
thus: Ring of 8 p. with 2 d. s. between, tie 
and cut threads, then 4 d.s., 
join, 4d.s., close, fasten on 
the spool thread and make 
a chain of 4 d.s., 5p., with 2 
d.s. between, 4 d. s. Alter- 
nate rings and chains until 
8 of each are made, joining 
2 of the chains to the loops of 
braid in the last row, and 3 
chains to the next row of braid 
as shown.in the illustration. 

The next row is quadrefoils, 
same as in second row, one 
ring joined to the loops of 
braid in the last row and the 
opposite ring joined to the 
next row of braid. 

The next row is of rings 
and chains alternating — 2 
chains and 1 ring, thus: 
Ring of 6d. s., p.,3d.s., p., 3 
d.s., join to braid, and ring 
of quadrefoil, 3 d. s., p., 3 
d. s., p., 6 d.s., fasten on the 
spool thread and make a chain 
of 4 d.s., 5p., with 2d. s. be- 
tween, 4 d. s., join to loop of 
braid, then another chain 
same as this one, then another 
ring. 

For the last row make rings 
and chains alternating, both rings and 
chains same as in preceding row. Join 
rings to each other by first. p., and join 
each to chains of last row by middle p. 
Join 2 rings to 1 chain, then 1 ring to the 
next, all around edge. 

This is a 12-inch doiley but may be in- 
creased or decreased in size as may be 
required. 

A large centerpiece, most attractive and 
rich in effect, can be made by making 
several small doilies such as the one illus- 
trated, then using one as a center, group 
the others around it toform a large circle, 
joining the small circles where the loops 
touch with needle and thread. 


Controlling Tennyson 


Continued from page7 

The caressing fingers continued to trouble 
the bright hair. 

“‘Say it, Ten—‘ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive’—that means daddy, Ten’’— 

“““Forgive us our trespasses as—as—we 
forgive’ about—about the violets—and— 
and=-dear old Greers! ‘And lead us not—’’ 

“<“Into temptation—” 

‘“But deliver us from evil’—” 

Both were crying too hard to grope for 
the Amen. Their arms were tightly twined— 
she was holding away from that gaunt and 
shadowy Evil blocking their path.At length 
the younger of the runaway children lifted 
his head and smiled. 

“I’m Friday, Mrs. Crusoe—I must. drag 
in some wood—. I can wriggle around to 
the hill, and throw branches down. It'll be 
chilly in the night, and—and dark—’’ he 
paused on the word fearfully! ‘ ‘You'll have 
to’pend on me, now—won’t you? Shall I?” 

‘‘Do!” she encouraged. ‘And: I’ll make 
the bed—” laughing ruefully at the little 
blanket. ‘‘We’ll fix it up on the rock ledge, 
where the water won’t catch us. Then we 
must eat a bite. Are you starved, Ten? 
We'll try to go to sleep early—so time 
won’t seem so long. If only dad were here!”’ 

It was while Ten was above, searching for 
wood, Fay experienced a moment of terror. 
Some one came whistling down the bank, 
and seeing the haze of smoke turned aside 
and peered’ into the cave. It was Billy 
Greers, Clem’s brother, a shambling awk- 
ward youth, with back-woods manners. 
His homely mouth parted in a grin of 
recognition. 

‘Howdy, Mis’ Pine!”’ he saluted. “ Havin’ 
a picnic ?” 

She leaned against the wall, quite sick 
with the shock of terror. She thought it 
was Grant! “Yes,” came the faint answer. 
“A —little supper—for Ten! Don’t. tell 
any one—that is—of course — it doesn’t 
matter! Good-bye!” 

Fay sat down close to the fire, shivering, 
looking dully after the retreating whistler. 
What if he should encounter Grant? It 
would be like him to go prowling about 
the place. What if— | 

She shook herself resolutely. Why bor- 
row trouble? Was not her load sufficient? 
When Ten came down to her she did not 
tell him of the visitor, or her fears. 

Shadows began to thicken in the rock- 
room. The lap-lap of the water grew. sol- 
emn and mysterious, On the Kentucky 
side, a light flashed out. Then the stars 
came in advance of a waning moon. 

She gave Ten his bit of bread and meat, 
and watched him devour the cake, with 
the cheerful forgetfulness of childhood. 
She could eat nothing. She was too deso- 
late —too hopeless. Life without Grant— 
oh, it was going to be very hard! It would 
be better if the green, frothy water-line 
should go on, creeping up and up while 
they slept, and finally catch them up, and 
bear them far off to some still place — on 
life’s other shore—where they might wait 
for Grant, and his forgiveness! 


kissed him, heard his “Now I lay me,” 


. your picnic party.” 
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Ten went to bed in his little blanket, 
quite worn out by the day’s unrest. She 


then sat down by the frre to keep it burning, 
and to watch, with fascinated eyes, the slow 
but sure advance of the water. 

Away off an owl shivered the silence. 
The whippoorwills drew closer. The ripples 
licked the rocks—always just a little nearer. 
Then the sounds mixed, and were confus- 
ing. The world had come to an end, but 
somehow she and Grant had been forgot- 
ten—left alive—the only two in the world! 
He was heaping fresh embers that she might 
fry the last morsel of food, a little fish which 
yet looked like a bird. She was protesting 
it could not be fit for food when her eyes 
opened wide, staring in a terror which 
could find no expression through her stiff- 
ened lips. It was Grant, and he was heap- 
ing the fire. Then he paused above her, and 
she felt his long, lingering look. 

“You'll take cold,” was what he said, 
seeing he had aroused her. ‘‘Hadn’t you 


and Ten better come home? See — your 
feet are in the water!” 

The tones—how gentle they were! She 
shivered, hiding her eyes. (It was true, 
then—she and Ten had crossed over! How 
kind the river had been! 2 

“ After some. anxious: hours I learned of 
He volunteered the 
information, after a pause. ‘I was not in- 
vited but I ventured to join you, and bring 
a skiff. You can come back some other 


time, when it is less humid. What do you 


say ?” 
Nothing—absolutely nothing! 


“Have I been a brute to you, Fay? | 


Which one of you avenged my ugliness of 
the morning? I found my work—’’ 

He. seemed to. choke a little. She looked 
up then, with hands thrown out appeal- 
ingly. ‘Oh, neither of us did it, Grant— 
you know it was the Evil.One in the heart 
of your boy! You know how hard it is for 
him to be good—how the badness pushes 
him! He is so sorry, Grant—so broken- 
hearted! Of course, you can never—” 

“T can make a new back—” he spoke 
with quiet intensity. ‘‘That is small loss— 
when weighed with heavier ones! Work 
will rescue the wrecked instrument. But 
it would be impossible to. replace Tennyson 
and his absurd step-mother! They are more 
to me than all the violins in all the world! 
Didn’t you know that? Did you think— 
you poor little girl !° 

With sudden passion he gathered her to 
his heart. 


“Toes the darkness cradle thee 
Than mine arms more tender ?’ ”’ 
he whispered, his lips caressing her hair. 
“Will you come home?’’ 
She struggled, answering hotly, 
what—to control Tennyson?”’ 
‘““Yes—and me. Both of us need you!”’ 
Then she understood. It was love, real 
love, constraining her. Her struggles ceased. 
“Go wake Ten,’ she murmured con- 
tentedly. ‘I am ready!’’ 


“For 


Housewifely Tiny Bits 


SE a cheap wire hair brush to clean the 
broom of the carpet sweeper. Nothing 
else removes so quickly the tangles of 

hair, lint and dust. Clean the sweeper at 
least: once a week if you expect it to give 
good service. 

If you do much cake making save time 
and your fingers by buying nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, etc., ground and in tin canisters 
through the perforated tops. of which 
sufficient may be shaken as needed. 


To keep lemons from drying out or mould- 


ing put on a saucer and cover with a tum- 
bler., If only half the lemon is used at a 
time, set the unused half-on the cut side 
and put the tumbler over it; it will keep 
for several days. 


Now jis the time to start, a wood fire in 
the furnace to test whether it is in. perfect 
working order so that repairs may be made 
before really cold weather sets in .when it 
would bea hardship to go even a few hours 
without heat. 

At least once a week fill the granite or 
enamel coffee pot and cereal cooker with 


cold water, adding to it a bit of soda, then - 


bring this water to the boiling point, turn 
out, rinse the utensil with cold water. and 
turn upside down to dry without using the 
dish towel. 

While corn is still in season save the cobs 
and dry them for Winter kindling. . Soak 
some of them from time to time in kerosene 
and thus have a quick and safe fire starter, 


but don’t as you value life and property 
attempt sprinkling them with the inflam- 
mable fluid after you have put them in the 
range. 

The table pad or silence cloth of canton 
flannel not only saves the cloth itself, but 
will make a thin, cheap cloth look quite 
respectably heavy, also it protects the sur- 
face of the table. Old blankets well washed, 
then cut the right shape and size and bound 
with tape or blanket ribbon make excellent 
silence cloths. They should be cut the 
exact size of the top of the table so that:none 
hangs over the edge, and there should be 
two in constant use so that once a week one 
of these can go to the laundry. 


To keep small tablecloths and tea spreads 
from cutting in ‘the folds roll them on a 
broomstick cut the right length, and padded 
with canton flannel. The rolling should be 
done while the ironing is in progress, and 
the ironed surface rolled inward. Don’t 
roll too tight, and if necessary secure the 
roll from unwinding by tying a flat piece of 
tape about it, then lay the whole on the 
linen shelf. A very little pulling and patting 
will make the cloth set smooth when spread 
on the table, and the surface will be of 
uniform gloss. 


‘‘The Dominant Chord,” without ques- 
tion the most unusual story ever printed 
in THE HOUSEWIFE will appear in the Octo- 
ber number. This will be an extra good 
number and we-hope you'll read every word 


- from one end of the magazine to the other. | 


WE SATISFY YOU OR 


REFUND YOUR MONEY 


A 


OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE IS NOW READY 


You. will find great 
pleasure in_ looking 
over the pages of this 
attractive book—210 
pages of ‘splendid 
New York Styles, 
beautifully illus- 
trated and accu- 
rately described. 
Don’t try _ to 
do your Fall 
shopping with- 

out first seeing 
this remarkable 
Fashion Catalogue, 


SUIT—No. 1399 _ 


$15.00 & 


WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 


1 J 99. ‘A Beautifully-Tailored, Ultra Fashionable 
New Style Suit, of fine all-wool fancy Cheviot of.extra 
fine quality. The single-breasted coat is semi-fitted 
and 32 inches long. Collar, lapels andall edges hand- 
somely finished with silk*braid. Braid trims the cuffs 
in combination with small buttons and simulated but- 
tonholes. The two slit pockets are edged with braid to 
match and back of coat below waist. line is braid trim- 
med to simulate aninverted vent. Back is also finished 
with five buttons and simulated: buttonholes... Coat 
fastens with silk braid-covered buttons with velvet 
centers. The notched collar is of finest quality velvet. 
Coat is richly lined with Belding’s guaranteed’ satin. 
The skirt has a wide plait effect in- front. extending 
from waist line to bottom. This plait is edged with 
braid and trimmed with buttons and simulated button- 
holes. Has fashionable bodice top anda deep plait on 
each side, falling from below the knee; panel box plait 
back stitched down as far as the knee. Suit comes in 
black, navy blue, Edison blue and brown, all trimmed 
with black .braid. Sizes 32 to 44 bust: measure, 
23 to 30 waist measure, 37 to 44 skirt length; also 
proportioned to fit misses and small: women,’ sizes 32 
to 38 bust, 23 to 26 waist, and 37 to 43 skirt 1 5. 

length. Special price, Express Prepaid $ .00 


Z 


Ups. 


BELLAS HEss & CO 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


‘We can supply this Voile Skirt with hand. 


It contains ALL the 
= -~—Crdbeautiful New 
Fall Styles 
—absolut el y 
everything 
in the way 
of high-class 
Wearing Ap- 
parel for Ladies, © 
Misses, Children | 
and Men. | 
Write for it NOW! 


YOUR COPY OF THIS BEAUTIFUL FASHION BOOK IS FREE 


.- Be sure to Write 
for it To-day > 


$3 ; : 3 3 
} ; t + 3 4 
; $4 H 
o . : ae +S 4 
ARE Peer FS a EG ee | % 
ft j : ; 
a 43 
<3 ¥ 7 % . 
$y 3% "hy, 


- . SKIRT—No. 3 J 98 


$4.98 


23 97. Very Dressy Well-Made Waist, of striped 
Japonika Silk, a beautiful fabric which is a mixture of 
silk and cotton, but looks like pure silk. Waist has 
yoke and chemisette-of tucked net and two revers of 
plain silk messaline trimmed with crochet buttons and 
fancy cord-and tassel effect. Short sleeves finished 
with tucked net cuffs piped with self material. Fastens 
invisibly in. back.. A wonderful value. Comes in navy 
blue or black, with fine white stripe. Sizes @4 A 

32 to 44 bust measure. Postage Prepaid $ 1 .00 
3 J 98. Beautiful Paris Model Plaited Skirt. A charm- 
ing design, which is going-to be all the rage. Made of finest 
quality all-worstéd* Panama Cloth in either black or navy blue 
Upper part of skirt designed with a.deep yoke, fitting with 
perfect smoothness over hips and. fastening through scallops 
at left side with braid-covered buttons. Skirt has the graceful 
bodice top; lower part of model hangs in straight lines with 
the fulness laid-in fine knife plaits all around. Very comfort- 
able for walking and absolutely the newest 


thing. Sizes 23 to_30 waist, 37 to 44 i $ 
front length. Express Prepaid i ‘ ger 4.98 
3 J 98A. Same Style Skirt as 3 J 98, 

$5.98 


made of -finest,. imported, all-worsted crisp 
$8.98 


black: Voile: Express Prepaid . 
WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 


some. black . taffeta silk. drop skirt attached 
for (Express Prepaid) Ler aT teas ks RY H 


18. 


IBEAUTIFULLYERD 
FMBROIDEREDOUS 


WE PAY =o "0. JI. This beautiful 
waist is made of a very 
POS TAGE. = fine quality linon. 


The front. is elab- 

orately em- 

broidered with 

heavy white 

washable 
mercerized] 

floss; narrow 

tucks oneither 

side outline 

the center 

7 panel; attach- 

‘Jed tucked col- 

lar; full length 

7 sleeves, tucked 

cuffs... Buttons 

invisibly in back. 

if Comes’*in white 

only. Sizes 32 to 

44 inches bust 

#gmeasure. Be. sure to 

eeystate size wanted. 

et hed If upon receipt of the 
ist you do not find it worth at least 
double our price, send it right back and 

we will refund your money, also} 

. -postage. 
Our reason-for advertising this beautiful waist at 
50c. postage paid, is to show every reader of this 
ymagazine one of the wonderful bargains we offer and 
interest them in our free catalog. 


SEND FOR FREE LARGE 


FASHION CATALOG 


LL A eS 
Showing hundreds of the latest Fall and 
Winter Styles in Everything to wear for Men, 

omen and Children. We guarantee to 
save you one-fourth to one-half on every- 


thing purchased from us. _ASK FOR CATALOG 31J 
Ref.: Continental & Comm’l Nat'l Bank. — Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


COR. INDIANA AVE & 26 ST. 
CHECAGO. -1LL.: 


’ 


Face Power ~~ 
‘ AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
or heat, wind or sun. Protects 

the complexion, retains 

WN the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pinkor Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes s80ld annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


4 French Perfumers, Dept. 39, 
we 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


4 Stained Glass Window $ 


effect, by using genuine sort | re fea 


>Windowphanic 


—makes stained glass out of plain glass. Special 
Offer: Simply send with $1.00 and names-of 2 
‘dealers, size of window or describe décoration of 
room,-and we. will furnish an appropriate design 
with border: Dealers wanted. Free booklet. 


O. V. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., N. Y. City 


TSH 


"SHADE ~ 
~ ROLLERS 

Original and unequalled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ 


requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
signature on genuine: 


dhaitthe there 


From Importer QygwHea, 
to Wearer 


Willow : 19in.long,$4.50 | French ; 16in.long,$2.25 
Plumes } 22in.long, 6.50 | Plumes} roin.long, 5.00 
Longer Plumes at Proportienately Low Prices 
Your old feathers dyed and madeinto beautiful French or Willow 
plumes, bands or pompons. » Illustrated catalog and price list free 


CAPE IMP. & MFG. CO.,2 W.125th St., New York 


7 Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ““AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 


»40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sx 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
permanently .remove all superfluous flesh 
that I mai] it free, without deposit. When 
you.see your shapeliness speedily returning 
T know you will buy it. Try it at my 
expense, rite to-day. 


2 PROF. BURNS 35se8 Syn 


cured.to.stay cured. A-Corn Salve 
takes them” out ‘by the roots. Easy, 
quick, sure. ,No pain, no cutting, no | 
danger. . 15e at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelpkia 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 


Hundreds of dollars have been made in successful songs. 
Send us your WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance 
guaranteed if available. Washington only place to secure 
a copyright. H: Kirkus, Dugdale Co., Desk 136, Wash- 
ington, D.C . aie 


PARKER’S |. 
HAIR BALSAM’ 


Be Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


aon Hair to its Youthful Color, 
yyy) = Prevents hair falling. 
is sy _ 0c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


SEND SAMPLE OF HAIR 

and I will send on approval a 26. inch. guaranteed ‘natural 

wavy switch—price $3. If satisfactory send money order. 

MME. FRIED, 25-W. 34th St., New York. 
Send for illustrated catalogue C. 
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No. 5905 


No. 5909 


No. 5914 No. 5913 


No. 5911 


Peerless Patterns for Ladies 


Any pattern on this page may be obtained ‘from the nearest dealer in Peerless Patterns, 
or will be sent postpaid direct from The Housewife Pattern Department on receipt of 15 cents. 


HE FIRST costume pictured this 
month is made of dark blue 
changeable taffeta, with a chemi- 

sette of fancy net and sleeve frills to 
match. The design used is No. 5905, 
Ladies’ Dress, closed at the back and 
having a three-piece skirt. As shown 
in the small outline view the sleeves 
may bein elbow or full length. This 
pattern is cut'in six sizes, from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure,, and in the 36- 


‘inch bust size requires 41% yards of 


36-inch goods, with 114 yards of 18- 
inch.fancy net for. the fancy yoke 


No. 5909, Ladies’ Dress, closed at the . 


front, may be made 
with or withcut un- 
der-sleeves, and has 
a three-piece skirt 
with a. flat. flounce. 
It is cut in: six. sizes 
frcm 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure, and in 
the 36-inch bust size 
requires 734 yards of 
24-inch material, 5144 
yards 36 inches or 
43.¢ yards.44 inches. 
As pictured. it. is 
made of. gray-and- 
white voile over plain 
gray taffeta, the scal- 
lops being bourd wit 

with the gray taffcta, -No. 590 


and. white lace ruffles and steel but- 
tons- supply the trimming. 

No. 5914, Ladies’ Dress, closed at the 
left: side of the front, has a four-gored 
skirt, and is cut in six sizes from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. In the 36-inch 
bust size it requires 53g yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, with 34 yard of 
22-inch all-over for the chemisette and 
1% yards of wide edging for the frills. 
As pictured the dress is made of laven- 
der silk-finished. henrietta, the chemi- 
sette being of lace and the trimming 
consisting of lace frills and flat glass 
amethyst buttons. 


No. 5909. . 


/ No. 59138 No. 5914 


The girdle and 


and piping are of darker lavender velvet. 

On the seated figure is shown a 
stylish yet simple costume, No. 5913, 
which closes at the back, and is pro- 
vided with a separate guimpe. As may 
be seen by the small view the fancy re- 
vers of this dress appear in the back as 
well as the front, and by using the 
guimpe, the sleeves may be made in 
fulllength. This pattern is cut in six 
sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and in the 36-inch bust size requires 
for dress 434 yards of 36-inch material 
with 1 yard of 22-inch satin for revers, 
etc. Th2 guimpe requires 1% yards of 
‘lining material 36 
inches wide, with 5 
yard of 22-inch all- 
over. As pictured 
the dress is made of 
striped serge with 
revers of black satin. 

The last figure 
displays No. 5911, 
Ladies’ Dress with 
deep arm-holes and 
a two-piece skirt. It 
is cut in six sizes 
from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure, and 
the 36-inch bust size 
requires 47 yards 
of materia! 44 inel.es 


No. 5911 in width. 


—< —— 


No. 5430 


No. 5838 No. 5906 


’ 
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No. 5923 No. 5879 


No. 5870 No. 5902 


Peerless Patterns for Misses and Children 


Any pattern shown on this page may be obtained from the nearest dealer in Peerless Patterns, or will be sent 
postpaid direct from The Housewife Pattern Department on receipt of the price. 


CHOOL DAYS are drawing near, 
and mothers are searching for 
practical and pretty patterns by 

which to make clothes for the school 
room. For the small boy too old for 
Russian suits the blouse and knicker- 
bockers make a becoming outfit. The 
blouse pictured, No. 5430, has the body 
and sleeves in one, hence is very easy 
to make, and is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years, price 10 cents. For the 6- 
year size 134 yards of 36-inch material 
are required. The knickerbockers, No. 
5838, may be made with or without a 


No. 5906 


No. 5923 _ 


fly, and are finished with leg bands or 
elastics. They are cut in six sizes 
from 4 to 14 years, price 15 cents, and 
the 8-year size requires 124 yards of 27- 
inch goods, or 34 yard 54 inches. Blue 
percale is used for the pictured blouse, 
and dark blue serge for the knicker- 
bockers. 

No. 5906 is a graceful design for the 
high-school girl, or for a small woman. 
It closes at the front, has a six-gored 
skirt and is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 
years, price 15 cents. The 16-year size 
requires 514 yards of material 27 inches 
wide. Striped novelty goods and plain 
velvet are here used for the dress. 

The one-piece dress makes an ideal 
school costume, and such is No. 5923, 


No. 5879 No. 5870 


which closes at the back and has an ap- 


plied yoke. . It is cut in four sizes, from 


6 to 12 years, price 15 cents, and the 8- 
year size requires 2144 yards of material 
44 inches wide with 5% yard of 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Blue-and-gray 
cheviot is here used for the dress, with 
plain gray cloth scalloped with dark 
blue for the yoke, cuffs and belt. | 
Another one-piece dress is No. 5879, 
this being a Gibson model with side 
plaits front and back. It is cut in 
same sizes as No. 5923, price 15 cents, 
and as pictured is made of dark red 
serge. In the 8-year size it requircs 3 
yards of 27-inch material. 
No. 5870 is a pretty form of the 
always popular sailor dress. It is cut in 
six sizes from 2 to 12 
years, price 15 cents, 
and in the 8-year size 
requires for dress 4 
yards of material 36 
inches wide. 

The last figure illus- 
trates No. 5902, Girls’ 
Dress, with body and 

- sleeves in one, cut in 
four sizes, 6 to 12 years, 
price 15 cents. In the 
8-year size it requires 
234 yards of 36-inch 


No. 5902 material. 


“Long-Life” 


A 
Made over from a pink voile, 
dyed tan. dyed navy blue. 


Made over from a white serge, 


“Two Fall Dresses for My Daughters” 


“Last spring I wrote you about the trouble I had be- 
cause I tried to dye a blue woolen skirt and some linen 
watsts tn the same dye bath. Thanks to your letter of 
advice, I have had splendid success since then. Now J 
want to show you the pictures of the two fall dresses for 
my daughters. I madethese for Ednaand Grace. Iciut 
these Jrom the Magazine, bought the patterns for 
each, and made Grace's, (my youngest daughter) Svrom 
an old white serge and Edna's from a pink voile party 
adress of my own. Grace's Il dyed navy blue and trimmed 
tt with dark red; Edna's Il dyed atan and used white 
ruching for the collar and cuffs. Weare all delighted 
with them, They look even prettier than the pictures 
and now weunderstand Diamond Dyes’’., : 
Mrs. R. B. Kendrick, North Broad Street, Philadelphia 

Learn the economy—the fascination—the magic of 
changing colors with a 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool 
or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come in Blue en- 


velopes. And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, Linen, or 
Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no 
one dye will successfully color every fabric. 

. There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre 
fabrics and vegetable fibre fabries: 

Wooland Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton 
and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ** Union” or 
**Mixed” goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be 
treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

_ Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal 
fibres another and radically different class of dye. As 
proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers of 
woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of 
cotton goods use an entirely different class of dye. 

Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one elass of Dia- 
mond Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, 
and another class of Diamond Dyes for coloring 
Wool or Silk, so-that you may obtain the very best 
results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes 
manufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured especially for 
Wool or Silk. . 

Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 
10c. per package 
‘ Valuable Books and Samples Free 

Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether 
or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that 
famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, acopy of 
the Direction Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth ree, 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Criticism | 
Thereis no |} 
/’ Ganger of 

that mortify- | 


rough, crooked row 
of stitching. You can 
be sure always of shapely 
curves, with 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


They have no A 
seams because the 
perfect Burson ma- 
chines kuzt in the 
exact shape and fit 
and knit itin to stay 
without the need of 
sewing. 

All colors. Prices: Cot- 
ton 19¢ and 2c; Lisle 
85c; and Mercerized 50c 
and 75e. 
| Not only allsizes of 
| foot but of leg. Ask 
for the “*Sylph”’, me- 
| dium, or “extra” as 
| your figure de- — 
mands. At your dealer’s, 
or write us. 

Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Illinois 


| 
stocking, or the 1 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


THE BURSON = THE OTHER 


Real Silk | 
Petticoats $2 0 


EXQUISITE quality at a remarkable 
price, because: We weave the silk, make 
and sell the petticoats at one profit. Secondly, 
and vastly important: ‘“Long-Life’’ Petticoats 
come to you two weeks off the loom. As all 
silk begins to deteriorate as soon as dyed, you 
will see the extra value in ‘‘Long-Life’’ Petti- 
coats—the life is all before, not partly behind. 
All colors. Give Waist Measure, Skirt Length 
SEND FOR STYLE BOOK 
Agents Wanted. No Investment Needed 
WRITE TODAY 


Long-Life Silk Co., Box 643, Pottstown, Pa. 
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Fryimn 
in Warm Weather 


Dainty, delicious 
‘and wholesome 


foods 


LL during the warmer 
months, it is especially 
important that your foods 
be prepared in as dainty, 
delicate and wholesome a 
way as possible. : 


_ That way is with 


({RISCO 


for Frying- for Shortenin g 
for Cake Making 


Crisco gives up its heat much 
more readily than lard, cook- 
ing the food more quickly. 
The crust therefore is thin 
and crisp; the inside dry and 
free from excessive grease 


and with the full food flavor. 


The Crisco absorbed does 
not affect the wholesome- 
ness, as the same amount of 
lard would, because Crisco 
is purely vegetable and en- 
tirely healthful. 


In addition to improving the 
food, Crisco makes it easier 
for the cook. It does not 
smoke. It does not smell. It 
is no hardship to stay in the 
kitchen on a warm day when 
Crisco does the frying. 


Get a package today and try 
it for frying doughnuts or any 


other food. You will be 


sorry that you did not use 
it all through the summer. 


_ This Cook Book 


Gives some fine doughnut recipes 
and 100 others, for fried dishes,. 
pastry and cake which 
are .simply 
‘delicious 
| when made 
with Cris- 
co. Send for 
ia copy to- 
day. 
|| The Procter & 
'} Gamble Company 


Dept. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PRESERVES 


By Ada E: McKenney 


WHITE _porce- 
lain-lined kettle 
is preferable as 
an all-round 
preserving utensil, and 
after experimenting for 
many years I find the 
Hazel Atlas jar is the 
best for all purposes, 
renewing the rubbers 
each year. If a rubber 
is unbroken it can be 
dipped in melted par- 
affine, cooled and used 
a second time. A wood- 
en spoon and a wide- 
mouthed funnel which 
just fits into the jar 
are indispensable ad- 
junct to preserving. 


To deal with the small fruits first—all 


berries, strawberries, raspberries, blue- 
berries and blackberries should be care- 
fully picked over at night, and only the 
perfect fruit retained for preserving. If 
they are so dusty as to positively require 
washing it is better to put them in a 
colander and pour water through than to 
wash ina bowl, but if possible get fruit that 
does not require washing. Put the fruit 
in the kettle, covering closely with 
granulated sugar to exclude the air, but 
use only enough to make the fruit as sweet 


as fresh fruit would be when sugared for 


eating. In the morning as soon as break- 
fast is over set the kettle and contents on 
the range where it will heat quickly. Long 
cooking destroys the color of fruit. As 
soon as the fruit boils, stir once to insure 
thorough heating throughout. Boil up 
once more after stirring then can at once 
while very hot. 

Every woman has her own idea as to 
the best way of heating the jars, my way 
is to place as many jars as required in my 
dishpan, with about an inch of cold water 
in each. When ready to use them I fill 
them up with boiling water, using the 
funnel, take my kettle from the range to 
the sink where the jar-filled dishpan is 
waiting, pour out the boiling water from 
each jar as I prepare to fill it, fill to over- 
flowing with the boiling hot fruit, then 
snap down the cover, and so on until all 
are filled. A kettle of fruit can be canned 
each morning in this way so easily that 
one never notices the little extra time or 
trouble. 

Rhubarb, huckleberries, gooseberries 
and cranberries put up in cold water with- 
out sugar will keep any length of time, and 
when opened will be just as good as when 
first picked. The rhubarb should be cut 
in small pieces as for pies. Half fill the 
jars with very. cold water, then put in 
the fruit, packing so that the jar will be 
solid full. Be sure the water overflows 
when putting on the covers. 

Small pulpy fruits such as berries can 
be canned without cooking so as to retain 
their natural flavor. Put a few berries 
at a time on a plate, cover them with 
sugar, using a pound of sugar to each quart 
of fruit. With a silver fork crush the 
berries, do not leave even one wholé one 
or the jam will be ruined. When enough 
are pulped to fill a jar, heat the jar in the 
usual fashion, fill with the crushed fruit, 
and when nearly full run a silver knife 
down the side to the bottom of the jar to 
release any confined air. Fill the jar to 
overflowing with the pulp and juice, then 
seal. These will be of fine color and flavor. 
Try putting up some of the last crop of 
raspberries and huckleberries this season 
in this way. 

For plum preserves, than which there 
are no richer, take one and a half cupfuls 
of sugar for each quart of fruit. Put 
sugar in the preserving kettle with only 
enough water to wet it and bring slowly 
to the boiling point, when put in the 
fruit from which the skins have been 
scalded, and cook until a toothpick can 
be run easily into the pulp which will be 
in about five min- 
utes, then can 
quickly while hot. 

Peaches are pre- 
served by first 
washing fine firm 
fruit in cold water. 
Have the _ kettle 
about half full of 
cold water in which 
put the whole 
peaches, then bring 


the water to the boil, 
when the loosened skins 
can easily be removed 
from the fruit with a 
silver fork. Measure 
the fruit and liquid, and 
for every pint allow a 
cupful of granulated 
sugar. Put all over the 
-fire again, bring to the 
boil and simmer for fif- 
teen minutes; can while 
hot. Or if one prefers 
halved peaches, pare 
halve and stone before 
putting them in the 
kettle. 

Pears should be put 
in cold water as soon 
as peeled, and if not too 
large to go through the mouth of the jar 
it is better not to core them. Allow 
about the same proportion of sugar as 
for peaches, and a handful of whole 
cloves, a few sticks of cinnamon or a few 
bits of ginger to each kettleful of fruit 
while cooking will greatly improve the 
rather insipid flavor. 

These various recipes I have used year 
after year without failure, and the way 
the preserves disappear as soon as the 
jar or can is opened and the many women 
who come to me with queries about can- 
ning, are proof that they are good. 


Requested Recipes 


Spiced Grapes.—Pulp and seed grapes 
sufficient to weigh five pounds after prep- 
aration. Add four pounds! of sugar, a 
pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
cloves and two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon. 
Bring all to the boil then boil for half an 
hour with constant stirring. Seal while 
hot in jars or glasses. Currants may be 
prepared in similar fashion but only 
require to be stemmed. 

Quince Honey.—Pare and core ripe 
quinces, cutting them in quarters, which 
boil in sweet cider until tender, then strain. 
For every two pounds of quinces allow 
a quart of New Orleans molasses, a pound 
of brown sugar and the cider in which the 
quinces were cooked and bring to the boil, 


then mash and add the quinces and cook } 


for ten minutes, then remove from the 
fire and stir in the whites of two eggs. 
Bring to the boil again, then skim. Con- 
tinue to boil and skim, being careful that 
the honey does not burn, until the syrup 
looks clear when remove from the fire and 
seal while hot. There should be enough 
cider used to make this preserve about 
like very thick honey. 

Canned Pimentos.—The pimento can 
be had at almost any time of year, be- 
cause it keeps well from one _ season 
to another if hung in a dry, cool place 
but it can also be canned by removing 
the seeds, cutting the peppers them- 
selves in strips with the kitchen scissors, 
then cover them with boiling water and 
set them on the back of the stove for ten 
minutes but do not allow them to boil. 
Drain, cover with ice water for ten 
minutes, then drain again, cover with 
boiling water, bringing this to the boiling 
point after the peppers have been put in 
it, and fill into sterilized jars, filling each 
to overflowing with boiling water after 
packing it full with the peppers. [Keep in 
a cold place. | 

Citron Preserves.—Pare off the rind 
of a citron melon, take out the seeds and 
cut it in slices half an inch thick. Weigh 
it, and allow a pound of sugar for every 
pound of citron. Soak the melon for an 
hour in cold water to which a handful of 
salt has been added, then rinse in fresh 
water. Make a weak syrup of sugar and 
water, and boil the citron in it for ten 
minutes, then drain and throw away this 
syrup, making another with the weighed 
sugar and just enough cold water to wet 
it. Put the citron in this rich syrup and 
boil until clear and 
tender, skimming 
off the scum. Add 
the juice of ‘twos 
lemons and the rind 
of one when the cit- 
ron’ is clear, and 
boil fifteen minutes 
Put in jars, a bit 
of lemon peel in 
each, let stand over 
night and seal cold. 


Absolutely pare, of high quality and 


delicious flavor 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast 


COCOA 


is the acknowledged standard 


A recent book, ‘Cocoa and Chocolate,” by 
R. Whymper, says: “It is our experience that 
the chocolate of finest flavour is prepared by 
using the best quality beans, properly roasted, 

‘without any further treatment.” 

This is the method employed by us in the 
manufacture of our cocoa. Beans of high 
grade, scrupulously cleaned, skilfully blended, 
are roasted, ground exceedingly fine by a per- 
fect mechanical process, thus preserving the 
delicate natural flavor and the rich red-brown 

color which is so attractive. 


It is the ideal breakfast 
beverage 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 | DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 11th St., New York City 
HOME COMFORTS WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE 


This famous hotel has been renovated, redecorated, refur- 
nished, and many modern, up to date appointments have been 
installed, and can be compared favorably with any in the city. 

The only first-class hotel near all steamship lines. 
Within easy access of every point of interest. Half block from 

Wanamaker’s. Five minutes’ walk of Shopping District. 
NOTED FOR:—Excellence of cuisine, comfortable appoint- 
ments, courteous service and homelike surroundings. 


$1.00 Per=Day Up. 
7 minutes from Grand Central Depot. 
10 minutes to leading stores and theatres. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL Co. 


ALSO STANWIX HALL HOTEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SILVER TOOTHPICK HOLDER 
FOR ONLY 40 CENTS 


Beautiful gold-lined Toothpick Holder, made 
of highest quality heavy Silver Plate. Three 
inches long, two inches high. 


Packed each in a box, by mail, postpaid. 
Price 40 Cents. a ie 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 


How Mrs. Peaches Lost Flesh—and Her Heart 


The 
Melting of Molly 


‘So good it melts in the mouth!”— 


_the phrase exactly describes this gay 
little enactment of love’s comedy. Itis 
a delectable morsel, tasting deliciously. 


By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


Author of Miss Selina Lue 
The Road to Providence, Rose of Old Harpeth, Etc. 


This enchanting love story begins in 
THE HOUSEWIFE for October, 1912. 


he Old Colony. he 
highest achievement _at- 
tained in silver plated 
| ware. The design pos- 
| sesses individuality wi 
© out sacrifice of simplicity 
| or purity of outline. The — 
pierced handle deserves |} 
especial attention. Ap- | 
_ propniate for any time and 
place, it is pre-eminently — |{/ 
fitted for Colonial and | 
Old English dining rooms. — 
* Like all . 


‘BAT ROGERS BROS. 


‘‘Silver Plate y 
that Wears . 
it is made in the 


heaviest grade of 
silver plate, and | 


y : 


ELLE PE ee 


Si 


is backed by the 
largest makers | 
with an unquali- | 
fed guarantee 
made possible by 
the actual test of 
sixty-five years. 


Sold by all leading dealers. Sen 
for illustrated catalogue “W-I6,” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
’ MERIDEN, CONN. 


* New YorK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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* 
~ CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA | 


The Boys’ Magazine 


is unquestionably the finest 
magazine in the world for boys. 
Each issue is filled with clean, 
fascinating stories and instruc- 
tive articles, all of-intense in- 
terest to every live boy. Also, 
each issue contains  depart- 
ments devoted to the Boy 
Scouts of America, Electric- 
ity, Mechanics, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 
A big Athletic Department 
edited by 


iWALTER CAMP 


is a regular feature. This de- 

partment is of great value to 

every boy who wishes to excel in athletic sports. 
A new handsome cover in colors each month. 


Beautifully 
illustrated throughout, 2 ape - é 

4 or only c. we will send you 
Special Offer : tie BSys* MAGAZINE. for’six 
months and a copy of the 
most practical book you ; ; : 
ever read, ‘‘ Fifty Ways forg 
Boys to Earn Money,’’ and 
this splendid baseball field 
ers’ glove. This glove is § 
made of finest tan leather, 
felt padded and LEATH= 
ER LINED, web thumb 
and deep pocket. 

Your money will be 
promptly refunded if 
you are not more than 
pleased with your invest- 
ment. Address 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
882 Main St.,Smethport,Pa. 


(The Boys’ Magazine at all 
news-stands 10c. a copy.) 


STRING-BEANS 


Molly Carter was five feet three and weighed 
a hundred and sixty—but she wanted to be-as 


slim as a string-bean. She had to melt. Read 
The Housewife serial “The Melting of 


Molly,” beginning in October. It’s the fun- 
niest, brightest, wittiest story we ever printed, 


= 


The Housewife for September, 1912 — 


PICKLES 


By Eva M. Peeler 


ET ME SAY a 
word in general 
about pickling 
before coming to 

the specific rules for 
the various kinds of 
pickles. 

First, besure to use 
none butthe best cider 
vinegar; that is safest 
and best, anddo not un- 
der any circumstances 
mix twokinds of vinegar. 

Next, boil your pickles 
in porcelain-lined or 
earthenware vessels. 

If you use ground 
spices for pickling tie 
them in a_ thin muslin 
bag just as ryou would 
whole spice so that the vinegar may be 
kept perfectly clear and free from sediment. 

Keep pickles in glass jars or in glazed 
stoneware. If in the former wrap the jars 
in paper to exclude the light. 

Pickles of all kinds kept in open jars 
should be looked over frequently, at least 
once in six weeks during the Winter, and 
if they seem to be turning soft they should 
be removed from the vinegar, then the 
latter scalded, for every gallon of vinegar 
a cupful of sugar added, then turn this 
mixture boiling hot over the pickles. 

If the vinegar on the pickles seems to 
have weakened turn it off, and replace 
with boiling hot fresh vinegar. 

So much for the care of the pickles after 
they are made which is as important as 
the making itself. 

The vegetables most used in pickling 
are small cucumbers otherwise known as 
gherkins, cauliflower, cabbage, tomatoes, 
onions and string beans. The one that is 
usually to hand in greatest abundance is 
the gherkin, so I will give first the recipe 
in which it figures: 

Spiced Cucumber Pickles.—Select cu- 
cumbers that are not over a finger long. 
The small ones are the most tender and 
look best on the table. Throw aside all 
specked and misshapen ones. Wash the 
selected ones well and dry with a soft 
cloth, being careful not to break the little 
points off of the spines or they will not 
keep so well. Pack in layers in a stone 
crock or wooden bucket, strewing salt 
thickly between each layer. Completely 
cover the top with salt and they will soon 
make a brine without the addition of any 
water. Leave them in the brine a week or 
ten days, stirring gently from the bottom 
every other day with a wooden spoon. At 
the end of that time take them out, re- 
jecting all that are not perfectly hard. 
Lay the hard ones in fresh water and let 
them stand for twenty-four hours. Have 
your pickling kettle ready, lined with 
fresh, well-washed green grape leaves and 
place the cucumbers in even layers within 
it, scattering a little powdered alum over 
each layer. A bit of alum as large as a 
small marble, crushed to powder, will be 
enough for a two-gallon kettle. Fill the 
kettle with cold water, spread vine leaves 
over all, cover closely and steam but do 
not boil, for half a day over a slow fire, 
the gherkins will then be a fine green. 
Throw away the leaves and put the cu- 
cumbers into cold water, to stand while 
you prepare the vinegar. For every gallon 
of vinegar allow one cupful of sugar, three 
dozen each of whole black peppers and 
cloves, one dozen blades of mace and one 
dozen whole allspice berries. Heat all, 
then boil for five minutes. Put the 


pickles into a stone crock and pour the 


boiling hot vinegar over them. Cover 
closely and at the end of two days scald 
the vinegar again and pour over the pickles. 
A third scalding will make the pickles 
better, but if time does not permit: this, 
the two scaldings will do. Cover closely 
af terthe scalding, using a platewith a heavy 
weight on top to 
hold the cucum- 
bers under the 
vinegar, and keep 
in a dry cool place 
without opening 
for six weeks when 
you will find them 
crisp, full flavored 
and of a beautiful 
green. Ifyou wish 
sweet pickles use 
as much sugar 
w hen _ preparing 


the vinegar as to 
make them suit your 
taste. Itis said young 
string beans can be 
prepared in similar 
fashion but I have 
never tried my hand at 
putting them up. 
Pickled Cabbage.— 
For this chop medium 
fine sufficient cabbage 
to make four quarts, 
four green peppers, 
four. medium sized 
onions, and add four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two. tablespoonfuls of 
salt, half a cupful of 
ground mustard, and 
three pints of best cider 
vinegar. Put all in the pickling kettle and 
cook for three-quarters of an hour steadily. 


Before putting in the mustard moisten it. 


with a little of the vinegar so it will 
‘not lump, and do all your measuring 
with a coffee cup which holds quite 
a little more than a teacup. At the 
end of the three-quarters of an hour 
add half a cupful of flour, a scant 
half tablespoonful (three-quarters of an 


ounce in weight) of tumeric, mixing these - 


smooth with a little vinegar and stir into 
the pickles, cooking with constant stirring 
until thick. Put in glass jars while boiling 
hot. This pickle will keep indefinitely. 
It is a particularly delicious relish for the 
mustard is so thoroughly cooked that all 
crudeness of taste is removed from it. 
The secret of making good cabbage pickle 
lies in cooking it long enough. 

Hayden Salad.—Chop fine sufficient 
cabbage to make one gallon, add a gallon 
of ripe tomatoes, skinned and chopped 
fine, also six large fiery red peppers, the 
seeds removed and the peppers chopped 
fine. If a hot pickle is not relished use 
only three fiery and three sweet red 
peppers. Last chop a quart of onions and 
add. Salt, using about two tablespoonfuls, 
then let stand for a few hours when press 
out the juice and add to the solid part four 
tablespoonfuls of ground mustard mixed 
to a paste with a little vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of ground ginger, one table- 
spoonful each of ground cinnamon, cloves 
and celery seed, three tablespoonfuls of 
tumeric to color, one and a half pounds of 
sugar, and half a gallon of vinegar. Boil 
all for half an hour, no longer or it will be 
too dry. Cook in a granite or porcelain- 
lined kettle and seal while hot in glass jars. 

Sliced Green Tomato Pickle, Sweet.— 
Slice into an earthenware jar one peck of 
green tomatoes and six large onions, and 
pour over them one cupful of salt. Let 


stand over night then squeeze off the. 


liquor. Put the drained mixture into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, add a quart of cider 
vinegar, two and a half pounds of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of mace, one 
tablespoonful ‘each of cinnamon and all- 
spice, and one teaspoonful of cloves. Cook 


until the tomatoes and onions are tender, | 
then seal while hot. I usually use a table- | 
spoonful of tumeric for coloring. If you | 


do not wish sweet pickle leave out the 


sugar, and instead of the spices mentioned | 
you can use one teaspoonful of ginger, | 
two of mustard and one of pepper, with | 


about a teaspoonful of celery seed. These 
pickles improve with the keeping, and 
should not be eaten under six weeks. 
Mincemeat Pickles.—Chop fine one 
peck of green tomatoes, drain and add two 
tablespoonfuls each of salt, cloves, cinna- 
mon and allspice, two pounds of well 
cleaned currants, two pounds of seeded 
raisins, and half a peck of peeled, cored 
and chopped tart apples, six pounds of 
brown sugar and one cupful of cider 
vinegar. Cook all together slowly for 


three hours, then can while hot in glass 
jars. 


This is a most delicious pickle to 
‘serve with meat. 
Half or quarter the 
quantity can be 
made, but it is so 
popular with who- 
ever tastes it that 
it is always neces- 
sary to put up the 
whole quantity next 
time. Put between 
thin slices of but- 
tered bread it makes 
a very appetizing 
sandwich. 


CORN STARCH 
Standard since 1848 


Delicious Home-made Pies with 
Perfect Crust and Tempting Filling. | 


To make light, flaky and del-} 


jicate crust use part Kingsford’s 


Corn Starch instead of all flour. 


| Kingsford’s insures a fine pie 


crust—dry and tender even in 
juicy fruit pies. In preparing 


' the filling or custard use Kings- 


ford’s wherever your recipe 
calls for corn starch. In fact 
for all cooking purposes, Kings- 
ford’s is the corn starch to use 
in order to get the results you 
desire. It is the perfect corn 
starch—refined with extreme 
care—absolutely 
pure. Don’t take 
chances with infe- 
rior substitutes.’ 
Kingsford’scostsno 
more. Insist on it. 


Send your name on a 
post card for Cook Book 
F—that tells all about 
making pies—and gives 
168 recipes for all kinds 
of dishes. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs Oswego, N. Y. 


Are You Sure that Your Laundress 
Uses clean Starch? Of course the 
clothes are thoroughly washed—but 
it takes the pure natural lump 


‘MINGSFORDS 


SILYER GLOSS 
STARCH — 


to give results the careful woman 
wants—clear white, crisp clothes— 
the finish that delights the eye of 
every experienced housewife. 
Every care is taken to make Kings- 
ford’s perfect beyond question. 
See that the laundress uses it and 
not one of the cheap starches con- 
taining impurities that spot or 
stain and spoil the good of the 
washing so far as looks go. 


Sold in 1 lb., 3 lb, 
and 6 lb. boxes. 
T. Kingsford & Son YM 
National Starch Co, .¥ 
Suce’rs 


Oswego, N. Y. 
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DANDRUFF AND 
FALLING HAIR 


Prevented by 
\ 


Treatment with 


CUTICURA 


~ SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. Directions: 
Make a parting and rub gently with 
Cuticura Ointment. Continue until 
whole scalp has been gone over. 
Next morning shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Shampoos alone may 
be used as often as agreeable, but 
once or twice a month is generally 
sufficient for this special treat- 


ment for women’s hair. 


, Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

u@Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


MENNEN 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


S| 


| 
| 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 


Relieves all Skin Irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Se | : / 
he OFFER 


If you have never used 
a. aelgatiep ape send us °<4 
your name and address and ! 
we will mail you absolutely 4 
FREE, one large size physi- ¢ 
cian’s package. Write today. 


 Menthclatum Co.,131 SenecaSt.,Buffalo,N.Y 


gaa Sete deen DATS, SEND, NO, MONEY 
3: r pues font on Aperova » Choice of Natura ing 4 
inch short stem 


ete. wanted to sell my 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. A716 

22 Quincy Street, Chicago 
a = ay se Em 
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' mothers ever try thick apple 
| sauce spread between cookies 


thick, dark and’-with many 


make it very palatable. 
_ Raisins and walnuts chopped 
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In Mothers’ 


Preparing Luncheons 
By Mrs. J. A. Porter 


HICH HAND, which hand, which hand’ll you take?”’ 
joyfully sings my eight-year-old step-daughter when she 
comes bounding in with her little hands clasped tightly 
behind her. And Iam always pleased and surprised even 

when they are wildly waved before me entirely empty. Now, I 
have benefited so much and so frequently by the helpful hints of 
our HousEewI!Fe that I herewith offer in one hand a packet of sand- 
wiches, and in the other—what? Another packet of sandwiches. 

Sister Girl and her two brothers aged fourteen and ten are 
always delighted with the luncheons I send with them to school, 
and I never tire of preparing them. The variety is never ending, 
also. I keep a box of paper napkins, tissue paper, waxed paper, 
rubber bands, tin spoons and a salt shaker of salt, pepper and 
cornstarch mixed, all on a convenient shelf. Also on a not-quite- 
so-convenient shelf I cache from time to time during the day little 
things that will add to the nicety of the next-day lunch basket. 
First of all among these is a loaf of bread cut in thin slices the 
long way, the hard corners 3 


and ends trimmed off for my 


own mid-day luncheon of 
bread and milk. These slices 
are to be mated after being 
spread with our home-made 
butter, then each pair cut 
into three equal parts — one 
for each child. 

‘As to the filling for the 
sandwiches there is absolutely 
no end. I will give some of 
my original ideas in this line. 
Soft brown sugar in little wet 
lumps is much liked, plain or 
mixed with butter and flavored 
with mace or cinnamon; or 
used dry with a squeeze of 
lemon juice or a dash of any 
fruit or some white grapes 
cut in half. Also did» you 


or graham wafers or mince- 
meat used in similar fashion? 
Sometimes when the filling is 
too thin or scant or salt-and- 
peppery a spoonful of oat- 
meal from breakfast will act 
like magic. Try it. 

I believe thoroughly that 
growing children require a 
certain amount of sweets. In 
fact I think no meal is com- 
plete without a sweet, also 
that a small amount of meat 
is actually necessary to a 
child’s well-being. Just merely 
the meat taste is often suf- 
ficient and I have stretched a 
shank soup bone to do duty for 
two or three days, using the 
marrow for sandwiches, and 
the jelly-like meat for a deli- 
cious cream gravy poured 
over crisp toast and making 
a really excellent dinner dish. 

Now, let’s see about a few 
more sweet sandwiches and 
then we will go on to the meat 
ones and finally to a batch of 
tiny additions to please and 
delight the. children. and to - 
“top off” properly. 

We like tomato preserve, 


school. 


would have been in a girl. 


thin slices of lemon which 
mother. 


and mixed are fine, so too 


are crushed fresh peanuts. 
| Dried peaches, uncooked,:are good occasionally, also figs, apricots 


and prunes. White sugar moistened with thick cream is not to 


_ be despised, and my flock is very fond of powdered sugar with or 


without cinnamon or nutmeg for flavoring. I also get domino 
sugar and slip in a few lumps of it, and have colored these cubes 


with a drop of fruit coloring for a dainty pink, squeezed mint 


leaves, spinach or parsley for pistachio, and rolled the lumps in 
a piece of an old napkin moistened with coffee for. chocolate, and 


- how the little folks have wondered! 


Then there are numerous egg sandwiches: hard-boiled eggs 
sliced and dotted with bits of beet, carrot, pickles or olives, or 
whatever is on hand with a salad dressing of some sort for a starter. 
Then again I have taken a forsaken fried egg left from breakfast, 
mashed and seasoned it well and spread it out into a sandwich 
that brought forth praise. We have a delicious recipe for baked or 
steamed bread pudding cooked in baking powder cans that when 
cold is simply spread with butter and relished. Then there are 


_ brown bread and coffee cake (made without eggs or milk), and 
_ sponge cake, and any kind of plain cake. 
_ ginger cake goes well. Sometimes I put in a small bag of animal 
_ crackers or ginger wafers, and again I add a few whole nuts or some 


An orange icing on a 


home-made or purchased candy. I have even sometimes used thin 


_ slices of citron to help out. 


Very thin slices of ham or bacon go well. Some of the Sunday 


_ chicken sliced or minced is a special treat, so too is a nice slice of 


dressing of the fowl. And there are many kinds of canned fish— 
salmon, sardines, herring and mackerel. Sometimes rounds of 
cereal are fried and a slice of comb honey inserted. Six gems are 
sufficient for our breakfast, but as my pan holds nine I mix with 
the last of the batter a spoonful of sugar or molasses, maybe a 


Let the Elder Children Help 


By Mrs. Janette C. Oliver 


WAS the youngest of six children, and my dear mother 
made it a rule that each older child should take one of the 
younger ones under his or her special protection, watching 

over this charge mentally, morally and physically. For my 
part I well remember the sweet patience and loving kindness 
of my guardian elder sister, four years older than myself. She 
took as much pride in my personal appearance and my pro- 
gress in school as any little mother, helping me in my toilet 
and supervising my lessons when I was old enough to attend 
My oldest brother was equally thoughtful toward the 
younger one, which was more remarkable in a boy than it 
We were all and are still a devoted 
- get of brothers and sisters, and I believe some of this close 

attachment resulted from this wise plan of my most sensible 


Realm - 


dash of spice, some nice bit of fruit or a little graham flour, some- 
times a little finely minced meat or even a sprinkle of grated cheese 
and bake. This makes a nice “muffler” as they call it, for the lunch 
basket. I see I have omitted to say I use a lot of graham bread, 
and make very pretty sandwiches by combining it with white 
bread. Then there are always fruits of some sort—fresh or dried. 
Oh, I do love making up lunches! 


The Child and His Manners at Table 


By Mrs. Charles A. Rasmussen 


EXT to the moral training of our children, let us take up 
table manners, for what indicates good home training 
like good behavior at table ? 

There may be changes in fashion as years go by, but a 
thorough foundation for good behavior in any place or at any 
time lasts through a lifetime. I do not believe in waiting—the 
beginning may be made when baby is put into his high-chair and 
taught to use a spoon—when many would say, ‘Wait till he is 
older, till he understands — he is so very little now!” 

When the meal is over, 
baby will express a desire to 
get down and will probably 
proceed to climb out. Right 
here he may be taught to 
say ‘‘Excuse me,” which is 
cunning indeed in the wee ones. 
Personally, I found it best 
not always to allow. this lib- 
erty, since the child running 
about, causes a commotion 
that is annoying to those con- 
versing during or after the 
meal. Then too, this bit of 
discipline is helpful in the 
training of the child. His ex- 
ercise need not be taken at 
that particular time, but one 
more opportune. 

I. simply give suggestions 
for the beginning, but as one 
goes on with example upon 
example and precept upon pre- 
cept, there will be the satisfac- 
tion of a quiet well-behaved 
child at table. Use patience 
and perseverance, and try for 
better table manners hence- 
forth. 

Begin now! 


Past-Card Geography 
| Lessons 


By Mrs. C. A. Brown 


Y LITTLE daughter did 
M not take the interest 
in geography and his- 

tory that I thought she should, 
and I tried in many ways to 
arouse this interest but with- 
out success, until one day she 
said to me, “It would have 
been so much nicer if they 
had put more pictures in the 
lesson books.” The history 
lesson she was then studying 
was about George Washington. 
So I got out the post-card 
albums and found several pic- 
tures of our first president, 
his home at Mount Vernon, 
his tomb, etc. That lesson 
was easily learned. After this 
I kept cards showing views of 
cities, pictures of noted people, 
etc., and sorted them out so 
they illustrated each lesson as 
it came along. Now, I cer- 
tainly cannot complain of & 
lack of interest. One thing, 
let me suggest—if you try my plan, do not show the cards until 
the lesson to which they refer is to be studied. Let the cards be 
new as well as the lesson. At very little cost and trouble you 


can make these lessons a great pleasure to both yourself and 
the child. 


Progressive Rewards in the School Room 


By Francis L. Risley 


EVERAL of my scholars did not keep up with their lessons 
and music as,they properly should have, and I studied and 
pondered over the matter, finally concluding to try a simple 

and pleasing scheme which I thought might be helpful and _in- 
spiring. In my experiences as a teacher I have discovered most 
children can be persuaded much better than forced, and that a 
dainty box of bonbons will work miracles that a lecture or punish- 
ment will not bring about. Therefore to each of my class I gave 
a small silver cardboard crescent for a satisfactory day’s work, 
and when six of these had been secured a gilded cardboard star was 
sent to the diligent ones by mail, and oh, how anxiously was the 
postman’s arrival watched for, and how that inexpensive perfectly 
useless golden star was longed for, coveted for days, and, best of 
all, worked for, for days! It was a most surprising stimulant. I 
must state here that the interested parents joined me in the plan, 
by presenting a fine souvenir token to their children when six 
glittering stars had been won in succession. 

As a direct. consequence of this easy and inexpensive plan the 
interest and painstaking progress in all studies greatly increased, 
which was truly something well worth working for every day,-week — 
and month. 
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Little Experiences of Married Life 


‘The Unexpected Guest 


By Helén Peck 


66 1) 3: you think so, Tom? 
I asked you if you didn’t 
think so.” 
“Um?” 

“Now, Tom, you know I never scold 
you the least bit in the world, but if you 
don’t put down that paper and listen to 
me, I shall begin.” 

“Eh? Did you speak to me, Honey?” 

“Well, I declare! I have asked you 
only about seven times if you don’t 
think gray lace would be prettier than 
cream, on that gray voile gown I am 
making, and if you don’t think I had 
better try to get a soup tureen to match 
our set. You know we will need it when 
the dinner club meets here. And if you 
don’t think I had better get a five-pound 
box of butter from Scrimp and Savings. 
They advertise it special today, and our 
grocer wants fifty cents a pound for it. 
It is perfectly scandalous. Now don’t 
you think so, Tom dear?’’ 

“I presume I do, but I feel just a 
little bit muddled as to whether you are 
going to put gray lace on the butter-box 
or the soup tureen, and whether butter 
will look better than cream on the gray 
voile, or—”’ 

“Now, Tom! That is just the way 
you always make fun of me, when I want 
to have a really serious conversation. I 
do think—” Her voice broke just a bit. 

Emily Wil- — 
liamson thought 
so fast herself, 
that she could 
not understand 
Tom’s slower 
mental pro- 
cesses, 

“There, honey 
dear. You know 
I don’t make 
fun of you, the 
least bit in the 
world. You are 
the best little 
manager in this 
town, and if you 
wanted to put 
gray lace on the 
fire escape, I 
should know it 
was the proper 
thing. Want 
any money?” 

“Why, yes, 
Tom, thank 
you. Just for 
those two 
things. You 
know we talked 
it over the other 
night and decid- 
ed that with the higher prices of every- 
thing, I couldn’t possibly buy china out 
of the house money. Of course the but- 
ter comes out of that. I saved a dollar 
and forty-seven cents last week.” 

“All right, Madame. Here are ten 
dollars. That ought to:do what you 
want, and leave something over for a 
gewgaw for my wife.” 

“You are just the best boy, even if I 
do get disgusted with your old news- 
paper.’ 

“Now I must ay 

*“Goodbye, dear. 
tonight.” 

Emily Williamson told Tom she “just 
loved”? doing everything in their little 
apartment by herself. She refused to be 
haunted by the dread that Sallie or Kate 
or Geraldine might take it upon. herself 
to stay at home the very day they were 
going to have people to dinner. So after 
Tom had gone, she bustled about the 
tiny rooms until everything was immacu- 
late, and even her practiced eye failed 
to discover another thing to do. She 
discarded her short-sleeved morning 
gown for the dark green suit with the 
pongee waist, and started upon her 
round of shopping. 

A block on the trolley line made her 
late in starting on her list, and the gray 
voile proved exceedingly hard to match. 
There was such a crowd in the grocery 
department that it took her more than 
half an hour to order the bargain butter. 
_ With the rest of her list finally com- 
pleted, she started for home, tired out 
with her quest for bargains, and glad 


Do be home early 


“Why, Mr. Bowman, 1am so glad to see you.” 


there was an easy dinner to get. It was 
dark when she reached the apartment, 
and she always felt just a wee bit scary 
about going in alone. She rang the bell 
vigorously, to give warning of her ap- 
proach to any possible intruder. She 
left the door to their hall wide open 
until the gas was lighted, to give that 
same individual a clear avenue of escape. 
Nobody took advantage of her thought- 
fulness, however, and everything was in 
its accustomed order. She tucked up 
her skirts, donned the big apron that 
covered her from head to foot, and pro- 
ceeded with the dinner getting. 

Tom came in just as she put the chops 
into the broiling oven, so he came into 
the kitchen and perched on the table, 
while she crouched on her heels to see 
that they didn’t burn. 

“Well, my lady. Did you get all you 
wanted?” 

“Yes, Tom. And you never saw such 
bargains. Everything dirt cheap now, 
but stocks are pretty well thinned out 
after the holidays. I had a perfectly 
dreadful time matching that miserable 
lace. I started in at Oscawana’s and 
took in every shop on Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue, and finally found it on 
Twenty-third Street. ‘There was such a 
mob around that butter that I thought 
I should have to give it up, but finally 
managed to 
squeeze in and 
give the order. 


I should never 
get my change. 
I had a time 


een, too, but 
finally found 
that on Four- 
teenth Street. 
Then — you 
watch the 
chops a°min- 
ute,  dearie. 
There! Isn’t 
that a dandy 
buckle? It is 
just what I 
wanted for 
my gray gir- 
dle. Real cut 
steel. That’s 
my gewgaw.” 

“ Did you get 
any lunch?” 

“Why, Tom 
Williamson! 
Of course I did. 
I wasn’t very 
hungrythough, 
so I went into Robin’s and had a dish of 
ice cream. Now you needn’t look like 
that. You know ice cream is nourishing 
as anything. Just think of the cream 
and—”’ 

DING, DING, DING, rang out the 
front doorbell. 

“Now who can that be at this time 
of night? 

“By jingo! dearie. That’s Sid Bow- 
man. I asked him to dinner and forgot 
to tell you!” 

“TOM WILLIAMSON! No, don’t 
push the button. Let him ring again. 
Turn out the gas in the oven. Give me 
a can of tomatoes off the top shelf to 
piece out the soup. Hand me that 
grapefruit from the:top of the refriger- 


ator—you'll eat prunes in the morning. © 


Now the 
jar of mayonnaise. What a mercy I 
made too much on Saturday. Now push 
the button. Wait a minute. He can’t 
fly up the stairs. Give me the rest of 
that cream—you get milk on your cereal 
for breakfast. Now.that bag and the 
jar of strawberry jam. There goes to- 
morrow’s lunch into the charlotte russe. 
What a blessing I ordered five chops. 


‘ Now open the door and I will fix the 


table while he is washing his hands. 
Tom—Tom—don’t ask for any more 
crackers. 

Why, Mr. Bowman, I am so glad to 
see you. We were saying just a little 
while ago how long it is since you dined 
with us. Isthere room on the rack for 
your coat? Dinner is all ready. You will 
find plenty of towels in the bath-room.”’ 


Then I thought . 


with the tur- 
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A Jacket-Like 


fa ; _@ 
Buttonless Shirt 
With no open laps—with a double front. 
Snug and close-fitting. 


The’ 


most 


comfortable, © most 


infant shirt in existence. 


Worn by a million. infants— 


convenient 


advised by all 


physicians—welcomed by countless mothers for 


a dozen years. 
Sold at popular prices : 
You will never again buy crude, 
garments when you know 


Rubens Shirt. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and .be sure that 
this label appears on the front of each garment. 
This shirt: is- our invention and our.sole progegio hy: 


tions are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


and silk. 


wool. 


can’t supply. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 354 W. Madison St., 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from. birth. 
Also in merino (half wool). 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 


~as low 


' 
i 
1 
Make shift imita- 4 


Made in cotton, won! 
Also in silk and 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold: direct where dealers 
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Well Worth Reading Twice 


M 


all the trouble. 


Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


CHICAGO No hitesats ‘No 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550, 233 


OLLY was. the. fairest and merriest 


of widows—and the plumpest ! That 
too, too solid flesh was the cause of 


Molly loved Alfred Bennett 


in her girlhood days; now he was coming 
home a distinguished diplomat and wanted to 
see Molly in the same blue muslin dress (waist 
measure twenty inches) which she had worn 
at their tender parting, years before. So 


Molly had to grow slim .as a string-bean in ~ 
And as she had at least — 


just three months. 


four suitors, the melting process—a fairly com- 


plicated business—was often interrupted. The : 
gay, irresistible Molly,: all sweetness and spice . 


as 25 cents. 
old-time 
the advantage of a 


ae 


Trouble 


and everything nicé, Isa most fetching heroine. ys 
She appears. in 


The Hols wife. for October 


in our new serial story 


“THE hc ect OF MOLLY 9. 


DVERTISERS IN THE HOUSEWIFE represent 
the best in their various lines.’ 


Patronize them and 


mention THE HOUSEWIFE when answering advertisements 
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-~.5 be returned to you in exactly the same condition as it is received. 


hold. dear. 


sion and all the beauty of life itself. 


HAND COLORED ; bese 
MEDALLION PLAQUE 


GIVEN AWAY- 


By a unique new process our photograph de- ‘3% 
partment has found a new method of reproduc- ‘F}+ 
ing actual photographs in all their natural life « 
tints on a material very much like ivory. ae 
this discovery was made, we decided to give ‘fF: 
you an opportunity of having one of these beau- : 
tiful, ornamental: novelties and we decided on *: 
making a special introductory offer. 
decided on a plan by which we can give them * 
absolutely free to every reader of The Housewife. 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO 


Simply send us a clear, good photograph of yourself—or that of 
your mother, father, wife, husband ‘or baby—or a relative or friend—an 
oid sweetheart—your church, schcol or home—any photograph that you 
We will copy itin our photograph: gallery. Our skilled artist 
will hand-paint it in delicate water colors, giving it the likeness and expres- 
The picture you send us will not be.damaged in any way and will ‘ - at 


Remember, on our plan we do all this 


“yi: FREE. You need feel no hesitancy whatever in sending any photograph to as however valuable or dear. 


. . 
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‘ta. practically indestructible and their high glossy finish makes it. possible to.wash it just as you would glass. ser 
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Description—This beautiful Medallion Plaque is 8 inches high anid: 6‘inches wide. 


We have ‘F% 
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. oval shape with a beautiful mahogany-finish background. The photograph has a gold border around it and wept 
:'» the complete reproduction is molded and mounted on a strong metallic’back. Each Medallion is supplied 
:* with strong, adjustable easel support. Itcan stand on the mantlepiece or pianoor be hung on the wall. It is 


You will be just as proud of this home’ornament as those who used to pay hundreds of dollars for i ivory pic- 
:* t,t. tures that were hand painted before this new process was discovered. 


‘We are absolutely reliable—our company is incorporated for $500,000—thirteen years standing. You vs 
Don’t delay, write now and recelne this beautiful .*,-.:; 


Medallion Plaque free while they are new. Be the FATSt UM Bye Sk eT TS eT SE ase Ty lS eco e RTs gweld, ess secs 
?,° tek ety ee e%s ERO UE EMS, Peta hoot goer ee ta. 


are assured of good treatment when you write to us. 


“j:8° your neighborhood to have one in your home. 


We Don’t Want a Cent of Your Money 
This beautiful Picture Medallion, in life colors, is 


i. yours absolutely free on our wonderful: plan. 
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2.3 Medallion. 


oe color of clothes. 


SEND THE COUPON 


ee Send in your name and address—send in your photo- 
7“ graph... Be sure to spell your name plainly so there will be 
:.%. ‘no mistakelin returning your photograph and the handsome 
sate Be sure to mention thescolor of hair and eyes 
7") and state complexion, whether fair or light or dark, and 
: You will get our great offer by return | 
>». mail. The time of this offer is limited, so act immediately 
Sign the cou- 
2 pon this very minute and mail it with your photograph. 


—at once—NOW. No risk, no obligation. 


. HOME LIFE, 
143 WwW. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Ly the Way 
By Add Mann 


. NE of the most certain oie of the 


merit‘of an article is the fact that» 


it is advertised. No manufacturer 

can afford to go to the expense of 
an advertising campaign unless he knows 
that his goods have merit enough to com- 
mand re-orders after he has succeeded in 
bring ing about hisfirst sale. There is no ad- 
vertisement in this publication that is too 


small for our readers to notice. Every one © 


of these merchants has had enough faith 
in his merchandise to put in an announce- 
ment of the largest size that he feels the 
traffic will bear. 


On page nineteen appears the advertise- 
ment.of the Long Life Silk Company of 
Pottstown, Pa.. This company makes ex- 
quisite.petticoats, and aims to sell them as 
soon as the material can be made up. The 
style book is particularly interesting, and 
is to be had for the writing. 


One of the best articles that has been 


put on the market for the relief of sunburn > 


and insect bites is Mentholatum. The ad- 
vertisement appears on page twenty-two, 
and by sending your name and address 
and the name of this publication to the 
Mentholatum Company, each reader will 
receive free one large size physician’s 
package. 


The latest thing in petticoat tops is the 
Newton Patent Extension Top. This js in- 
stantly adjusted to any size waist, sets per- 
fectly flat around the waist and smooth 
over the hips. The Cortland Skirt Com- 
pany is manufacturing these famous pet- 
ticoats from the Hydegrade Fabrics and 
equipping them with Newtown Patent Ex- 
tension Tops as the advertisement on page 
thirteen fully explains. 


The advertisement of the Kalamazoo 
Stove Company on page thirteen should be 
especially interesting to all those whose 
stoves were not satisfactory last Winter. 
It is not -too-early- to take up. the heating 
and cooking problem at this time, as a little 
later there will be a grand rush for stoves 
and the delivery of them will be necessarily 
slower than it is today. The Kalamazoo 
Stove Company manufactures the best 
grade-of stoves and stands behind its mer- 
chandise with a guarantee. The catalogue 
is one that would interest anybody who 
has the slightest idea of making a change 
in her stove this Winter, and is to. be had 
free for the asking. 


One disadvantage which the. music-lover 
of today often feels is the high price of -in- 
struments, especially of pianos and organs. 
The music-lover. who longs for a piano or 
organ, and hesitates to pay the exorbitant 

_ prices of the average dealer, has a distinct 
friend in the famous Cornish Company of 
Washington, N. J. In fact, it is doubtful 


if a more liberal offer has ever been. made . 


by a national advertiser than by the Cor- 
nish Company. They make the most 
liberal terms, allow. the longest free trial, 
and give a legal bond which compels them 
to return the purchaser’ 8 money in case of 
dissatisfaction.  — 

Suppose you write a letter to the Cornish 
Company, Washington, N. J., saying that 


you read this little story in Tue Hovuss-” 
wir, and asking for their new Cornish ° 


Book of pianos and organs. They will send 
it free to you, showing you many beautiful 
and artistic styles from which to choose. 
Then order a piano on your own terms— 
one year’s credit, or two. if needed—and 
very shortly the--Cornish Company will 
ship you the piano you select, together 
with a solid wood, circular-seated adjust- 
able piano stool with brass claws and 
crystal foundation, a handsome ‘silk scarf, 
and a piano instruction book _ course of 
music lessons. 

If within a year you decide to return it, 
the instrument, the Cornish Company will 
refund to you. any..money that you have 
paid them, together with 6 per cent. interest. 

Furthermore, “every instrument sent out 
by this company is guaranteed for twenty- 
five years and the price asked is actually a 
third less than other makers ask for 
pianos and organs of similar quality. 

Whether you buy an instrument or not, 
you should have the Cornish book berause 


it tells many things that you ought to 


know about music and musical goods. It 
also explains the Cornish way of doing 
business, and a reference book, which is 
also sent, gives the names and addresses 
of many satisfied customers. 

Be sure to mention Ture Hovsrwire 
when you write your letter to The Cor- 
nish Company, Washington, N. J. We 


_ urge every music-lover to write for the free 
book today. 
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-last four years. 
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“Phoebe © 


By Ethel Hallett Porter, 


FTER all, 


Aunt Matilda, comfortably, 


“vou’ve ~proved. avery. satis- |. 


factory companion to me these 
I’m not without apprecia- 
tion. . You’ve been steady, agreeable, and 
I guess you’re as content here with me, as 
Iam with. you. Come over nearer the 
fire and be sociable.’ And ‘she indicated 
the red cushioned chair invitingly. 

If Phoebe had a fault it was her quietness, 
for she rarely opened her lips. But, if Great- 
Aunt Matilda sighed. a little at that, she 
reflected at once that perfection wouldn’t 
be desirable. in a person even if it were 
possible. 

Pheebe crossed the room leisurely to seat 
herself with a lurch on the proffered cush- 
ions. In the bright fire-light she appeared 
a middle aged dame, with steel gray hair 
and eyes as blue as a baby’s. - Her curious 
trick of narrowing them, and blinking occa- 
sionally, gave her a very wise air, indicating 
that’ a deal of thinking went on behind 
them. 

Continued Great-Aunt -Matilda—“ You 
haven’t near sO many trying qualities as 
half the women of this town have. There’s 
Mary Sterling,—such a gossip that I dread 
to see her coming. And Molly Greenleaf 
smokes a pipe, Phcebe! I thought of them 
both, as companions, at one time, but I’m 
glad I decided to worry along awhile longer 
with you, and it hasn’t been worrying, has 
it, Photbe? We’ve been very snug and 
comfortable, I’m sure.” 

Phoebe’s look answered her. ‘‘Then,” 
went on Mrs. Matilda, “for awhile I con- 
sidered Josephine White, but I gave that 
up, because one day when she was here 
calling, that mouse ran across the room, and 
she screamed and pretended to be scared 
out of her wits. I-can’t stand nerves, so 
Josephine lost her chance. You got some 
excited, I remember, at that mouse, but 
you didn’t.screech and climb up on the table 
like a plumb fool.” 

Great-Aunt laughed, her mellow old voice 
filling the room. The fire leaped, and the 
shadows frolicked about. the walls, hiding 
behind the doors and pictures, to dance out 
again presently. Truly, a homey old room 
it was, and. Phcebe was fortunate to be one 
of its inmates. 

There was silence for ‘awhile. Old 
Matilda knitted on in content, nodding 
placidly, smilingly, over. her work. For 
Matilda had fought her.smiling way through 
a rough, unhappy life,-to plenty in peace 
and old age. 

Presently, Phobe = yawned, and Great- 
Aunt Matilda looked, up. “Then, Phoebe 
yawned again; and. Great-Aunt Matilda 
got up leisurely. 


“Tf. you’re sleepy, Phoebe and wish to. 
go to bed, I do wish.you’d make your > 


wishes known by some politer way than 
gaping in my face.” 

Phoebe made no reply, but it was no fault 
of hers that speech was not vouchsafed to 
cats. Gingerly, she stepped through the 


shed door which Great-Aunt Matilda held 


open for her; then it swung to, behind her, 
with a click. 


Brief. Advice » 


ET the men folks to ‘build you a stone or 
brick fireplace of mostsimple construction 
out in the yard in some shady spot and do 
your preserving and pickling in the open, 
thus keeping yourself and your kitchen cool. 


especially for camping are fine for this 
purpose and cost very little. 


It will soon be time for woolen and cash- | 


mere stockings, and. before their first 
laundering have the carpenter. or the man 
of the house-make stocking forms—one for 
each size stocking,—of hard wood, per- 
fectly flat like a paper pattern for a stock- 
ing, and of course looking larger than the 
actual stocking. On these pull the stock- 
ings—one can’ go: over-another, when they 
have partially. dried-on*the line, and let 
them complete drying. : They cannot shrink 
nor lose their shaping. -Always turn black 
stockings inside out before washing them, 
then they will not collect lint. 

If you lose the setting out of your hat 
pin or belt holder replace it with a piece of 
chewing gum molded to the right shape, and 
paint it any color you prefer, putting on the 
paint—oil paint ‘such as artists use—pretty 
thick and letting it go down well into the 
crevices of the setting. Then put the pin 
aside to dry for several days when the sciting 
will be firm*and' look quite presentable. If 
you have on hand the loosened setting put 
in the socket a layer of the gum then push 
the setting down into it tightly. 


Phebe, ? ‘eaid: Great abt 


Take Your, Own 


| and directions for long, or 10 for short clothes,, showing neces- 


The little collapsible iron-rod stoves made | 


Wearing Them NOW” 


\ Fashionable Neckwear 
Y of Pearls cata Maline 
ge with the New 


50e “a 


Ace to any bow, 
iy, saves ribbon, e and 
weeny patience. Latest emphatic 
weee/, Freuch fashion hit that has 
J taken America by storm. 
If you’ re not delighted with 


We Save You 
9128 to $222 


and your money will be re- 
funded. lasp 
and Dynamo Maline bow 
“(water proof) all for 50c. 
Any store or direct. Write 
today. State color wanted. 


BEST SILVER CO. 
Dept.C. 83 Chambers St., N.Y. 


‘this artis- 
tie piano to 
Rc “eo our ex- 


We 

ion Be Young Man—Would You Accept 
Wy .and'wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it 
3 to your friends? .Or a sliponraincoat free? Could 
-you use $5 a day for a little spare time? (Perhaps 
Me “we can give you a steady job. at Lepore pay). Then 
\ a write us atonce and get: beautif am styles, 

¥,and ‘an offer so good that you can hardly believe it. 
Dept. 682 


ons 
eae ha hikes evonctcindieemearres 


May We Present 


highest award eacaed We offer you direct-from-fac- 

tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sous Pianos, 

giving you the highest artistic quality at a 
@ Molly Carter; merriest of Sains: 
wishes to become slim as a string-bean. 
Dr. John gives her a book with daily 


Seater “woul Ceacae you for =P 
REED & SON 5 
PIAN ANO B BO OK 

Molly adds 

comments of her own which Miss 


BANNER ae oral 8 = *9 Chicago 


a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
cure for you our Special 

— Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated catalog sent free, , 
A 2e¢ stamp willsave 
you dealer’s profit. 


Fill in 
Coupon 
Today. 


OS REED & “SONS 
MFG. CO, 


wy 


directions to this end. 


Daviess gives to you in the new 
Housewife serial story, “ The Melting 
of Molly ” | 


AGENTS = BIG IG SELLER || @In addition to “The Melting. of 
==) 1] Molly” we shall begin another oe 

SCREEN DOOR Me —— J serial in October. 

race ant P=} BIG cacis Wh piin'aoref 

sale is made,_ Stops Fiteae atte @ Then see what a treat is s a at or 

cated Poe ae Seemann ||| Sou! im) Cckgber you aha av 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 584 Barny St., Dayton, 0. “When a Woman Will,” by Harriet 


Lummis Smith; “A Knight There 
Was,” by Eleanor H. Porter; and 
 Felicia-Patricia,” by Maude Wood- 
ruff Newell. 


@And for.November we are saving 
“Love Cottage,” a delightful story 
by Anne Shannon Monroe; “ Pat,” 
by: Kilbourne ‘Cowles ; ‘and>“ Going 
to the, Candy Store with Johnny,” by 
Barbara Allen. 


@These are only. the leading stories ; 
there ‘are several others in October 
-and :November.; 
‘two extraordinary medical articles by 
Dr. Franklin W. White and Dr. 
Samuel A. Hopkins. ‘Two special 


entertainment articles and the usual 


HAND MADE 


Crochet Bow 


34 cents in a box 
sa We. carry different 
ata styles of Bows and 
seq Jabots exclusively 
# Hand Made. High 
Class ; Hand Made 
goods sold at ma- 
chine goods price. 
Write Dept. M 


a 104 Fifth Ave.,N.Y 


Money for Your Spare Time 
We require ladies to co-operate withusin 
, securing orders for finest New York cus- 
tom tailored. suits and: coats. Our new. 
selling method and co-operative plan will 
make you independent, _We sell. from 
factory to wearer at*factory: prices, and 
allow liberal, quickly earned profits.. Big Style Book 
—50 sample fabrics; and complete outfit free. Get your 
next coat and suit tailored to your measure and let us: 
start. you-on. our Co-operative profit-sharing plan. No 
expense or experience necessary. Write for particulars. 


New York GarmentCo., Inc., 1187 Broadway, N.Y. 
I want every expectant mother ia 


WANT E the world to send for my Perfect Fit 


Maternity Skirt Pattern aut ror 


Baby Record and 
30 Baby Patterns _ 25¢ 


not to mention the 


departments. 


@But the “ Melting of Molly” is the 


pivot around which revolves this charm- 


ing circle of short stories and articles. 


@Of all-heroines, Molly ‘Carter. .is the |}. 
most fetching. - Every reader will be- || 
come another lover of this gay, irresis- 
tible. girl ;who makes. her bow. to:the . 
“readers of The Housewife in oe | 
ber, 1912. | : 


sary material, sent in plain patent sealed envelope, postpaid 
for 25c., silver or‘stamps. Write to-day for Free Baby Record, 
copies of Hints to Expectant mothers, True Motherhood, 
also 68-page ilhustrated catalogue. of Baby’s and Children’s 
Pretty Clothing, and coupon valued at 25c. in goods Free. 
Baby’s 33-piece Made-to-order Outfits of Baby oe 
$5.75 to $25.50. 


Transportation charges prepaid. 
Established 1892 


MRS. C. N. ATSMA, 78 Atsma Block, NEWARK, N. J. 


Money back if Fre We 


inster Rug " 
From Auction Sale 


Carpets, Floor Coverings 


Axminster, Auminster, Witten and ‘ and Velvet Rugs, Brus- 
els and Smyrna Rugs, Oriental Rugs, Cook's 
est Grade Linoleums All At Wonderful 


Record see nyo Low Prices 


>. > i MAKE IT SO roe oer seis tale erearen ys 
SIs ance are now offere 


as — furnis pom rou’ “A $n12 fost Pure Wareted Tapestry 
s only one example of these. wender- 

LoS mean values of overwhelming any ‘Manufactar just LO 

<A “anybody else ane ‘but cantina. bea rock i bargain riche saat are unapproachable by. anufacturer, Dealer or Cata- 

og orld. Web as hecete ’, Sheriffs’ and Foreed Setar 

Send for your copy right now, before the aapals is exhausted. 

With this Catalog before you, showing the natural colors, you 

can sit dowh quietly at home with your family at your side 

and make your selection of Rugs, Carpets, Linoleums, etc., from ae — 

ter than even the aces st city store can show you. Our stock includes not ony floor covering, but ev verything nec 

to yr ecert & farnish your home, in fareiture, stoves, refrigerators, poe pe machines, house furnishing goods, lace curtains, eheee rd 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, Dept. “G” 72 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


F Rl E in he 


this bow and clasp return _ 


Household Economies 


Laundry Economies. 


N MANY HOUSEHOLDS it is more 
convenient to have the washing done 
at the laundry and sent home “rough 

dried”’ than to have it done at home, owing 
to inadequate laundry facilities or difficulty 
in securing help. As the flat pieces are all 
ironed by being put through the mangle, 
quite a saving can be effected by making 
aprons of straight pieces with hems at the 
bottom and top about an inch wide. 
Through one of the hems a tape may be 
drawn and fastened in the middle, so that 
it will not slip out. These can be listed as 
flat pieces and thus cost only one cent 
ironed, whereas if an ordinary apron is sent, 
the mere washing will cost more than three 
times that much and the article will have 
to be ironed when it returns from the 
laundry. 

Very pretty waists and house dresses 
can be made of plisse crepe, which is prettier 
than the ordinary cotton crepe and has not 
the same tendency to pull out flat. It is 
about the same price as good cotton crepe 
and can be washed out and dried without 
ironing. Very dainty, pretty frocks for 
children can be made of it. ‘The plain white 
makes cool, comfortable corset covers or 
combinations, which can be rinsed out after 
each wearing. The combinations, when 
sent to the laundry, are an economy in 
themselves, as one of them will be laundered 
for the same price as a single corset cover 
or pair of drawers, when it really takes the 
place of the two garments. 

CiarRA NosBiE May. 


Vinegar Economies 


S A CLEANSER vinegar is excellent: 
Used for cleaning smoke and dirt in 
general from walls and woodwork 

especially yellow pine, vinegar works like 
magic. Put a pint in a basin, wet a flannel 
cloth in this and wipe the thing to be 
cleaned. When the cloth becomes soiled 
wash it out in clear water before wetting 
again in the vinegar. In this way no vine- 
gar is wasted and there is no wetting of 
clothing. For removing fly specks from 
wood work, picture frames, and windows 
there is nothing equals vinegar. 

To take the odor of fish and onions from 
cooking utensils boil a little vinegar in them 
after washing them; then rinse thoroughly. 

Vinegar will take shoeblacking from 
clothing, and, if the hands become rough or 
chapped rinse them well and apply a little 
vinegar, letting it dry on. 

To make the roast tender, rub it with 
vinegar. A tablespoon of vinegar added 
the last thing to sponge cake improves it. 

Use vinegar and a copper cent to clean 
paint from windows. 

The best way to clean zine is to wash 
with vinegar until the stains are off; then 
wipe and scour with any scouring material. 
Warm white vinegar is good for removing 
stains made by brass, on white goods. 

Boil your lamp wicks in vinegar; dry 
them thoroughly, and you will have no 
trouble with smoking lamps. 

If your iron scorches dip a‘clean cloth in 
vinegar, and rub on the spot until it dis- 
appears: then use clean water the same way 
and re-iron. 

Use vinegar instead of water to mix your 
plaster of paris. The resultant mass will 
be like putty and will not set for twenty or 
thirty minutes, whereas if you use water 
the plaster will become hard almost im- 
mediately. 

A-couple.of drops of vinegar added to the 
water in which eggs are being poached, will 
keep the whites from separating. When 
frying doughnuts, they will use up less 
grease if about a tablespoonful of vinegar 
is added to the hot lard. 

When polishing furniture, add a little 
vinegar to the polish, and it will give great 
briliancy to the surface. ‘To polish copper- 
ware, teakettles, and reservoirs use a tea 
cupfulof vinegar and a tablespoonful of salt. 
Heat it hot and apply with a cloth rubbing 
until dry. 

In Winter weather you can hang out the 
weekly wash with perfect comfort; if you 
wet your hands well in vinegar, letting it 
dry on. 

NertTig Ranp MILER. 


‘“The Dominant Chord,” without ques- 
tion the most unusual story ever printed 
in THE HovusEwIFE will appear in the Octo- 
ber number. This will be an extra good 
number and we hope that you’ll read every 


word from one end of the magazine to te 
other. | 


Step Economy 


NEof the most step-saving devicesin 
the kitchenis a row of shelves around 
all sides. On the shelf over the sink 

should be kept the coffee pot and next to it, 
the coffee canister. Then the tea-pot, and 
next to it the tea canister. This does away 
with the walking back and forth to the 
cupboard or the pantry. 

On this shelf there should be a row of 
hooks: On these hooks should be hung the 
kettles and saucepans most frequently used, 
and the egg-beater and the slice. Directly 
over ithe center of the sink can hang the 
dishmop and the soap strainer. On the 
left of the sink, on a smaller shelf, should 
always be kept the sink brushes and wash- 
ing powders and sink disinfectants. 

On the shelf at the back of the stove 
should always stand a duplicate set of pep- 
per and salt shakes, as well as the most 
common of the other seasonings. It is also 
convenient to keep within reach of the 
stove a good supply of padded holders and 
squares of cheesecloth. This will avoid the 


temptation to seize the wiping towel in an | 


emergency. Cheesecloth is so inexpensive 
that many housekeepers buy it by the 
piece and cut it up into squares of about 
twelve inch size, four layers thick. These 
they keep handy to reach when the grease 
from frying doughnuts spatters the floor or 
when the coffee, grounds and all, puffs over 
on the top of the stove. It is not as inflam- 
mable as newspaper and absorbs better and 
is cheap enough to admit of burning when 
done with. 

Another saver of steps is the wheel-tray. 
Wheel-trays may be purchased or made at 
home. If made at home, the discarded baby 
carriage need only have its top taken off, 
be built up a foot or so and topped with a 
broad shelf with a rim. If varnished, this 
home-made wheel-tray is actually an orna- 
ment. On it all the soiled dishes and left- 
overs from a meal may be placed and with 
one trip taken to the kitchen. In the same 
manner, with one trip only, the clean dishes 


may be taken back again to the dining- | 
room, and directly from the wheel-tray the | 


table can be set for the next meal. If a 
housewife should reckon the number of 
times she usually goes back and forth from 
the kitchen to the dining-room and from 
the dining-room to the kitchen just to pre- 
pare and clear away one meal she could 
easily estimate what a saving of energy the 
wheel-tray must be. 

The dish-dryer, like the wheel-tray, is 
another help. It can also be purchased or 
made at home. 
than a roasting pan, three to four inches 
deep, into which is set an ordinary cake 
rack. Up the middle of this rack are fast- 
ened up-standing curved wires to hold the 
inverted cups. After the dishes are washed, 
they are placed upright between the wires 
of this rack—plates and saucers down the 
sides and inverted cups in the middle. 
Over them is then poured boiling water 
from the tea-kettle. And the water must 
be actually boiling in order to dry off quickly 
and leave no streaks. In less than five 
minutes the dishes will be thoroughly dry 
and as shining as when wiped with towels. 
There must be one precaution heeded, how- 
ever, if the immaculate effect is desired. 
The plates must first be scraped with a plate- 
scraper and the cups must be rinsed before 
put into the dish water. In short, the 
water in which the dishes are washed must 
be absolutely free from grease and particles. 

Alice SPENCER GEDDES. 


When Serving Refreshments 


NICE WAY to serve a salad is in a 
little box made of four saltines tied 
together with narrow ribbon to carry 

out the color of the lunch. The lettuce leaf 
may be placed inside and the salad on that. 
The salad had better be served, however, 
without the dressing, as that might take 
away the crispness of the crackers. When 
served the hostess may set the example by 


untying the ribbon, laying the crackers on | 
the edge of the plate, then the salad dress- | 


ing may be passed to each. 


In an emergency such little boxes might 


be used instead of patty cases, and a square 
cracker would make a bottom for it; the 


cream sauce dressing should be rather thick | 


if ‘these are used. 


Sweet crackers may be used for desserts | 
‘and they may be fastened into boxes with 
icing. If so desired, the patty cases may | 


be stuck with white of egg, then browned 


_a little in the oven. 


ALICE J. MILLER. 


It is nothing more or less - 


No More Paring on 
50,000,000 Corns 


pain ends at once. Then the B&B 
wax gently loosens the corn. In 48 
hours the whole corn comes out, root 
and all. 

No soreness, no discomfort. 
feel nothing at all. 

People who ene corns get just a 
few days’ relief. To get it they run 
the constant risk of infection. 

The millions who use Blue-jay never 
suffer or wait. They get rid of the 


Some time ago achemist discovered 
how to completely 
end acorn, 

He made a wax— 
the B & B wax— 
which forms the 
heart of a Blue-jay 
plaster. 

This little plaster 
has since then re- 
moved fifty million 
corns. corn in two days. 

It is applied in a Get Blue-jay and prove it, as they 
jiffy, and the corn did. 


You 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters - (154) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


Sample Mailed Free. 


@ DON’T PAY TWO PRICES: 
=—/SAVE HALF YOUR MONEY 


‘Why not have the best when you can buy them Za 
| at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? gy 


‘HOOSIER STOVES J o 
asm, RANGES AND HEATERS / 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, se- 
ected material, beautifully finished ny i 
mprovements that absolutely cg ps ssanything« 
World. Guar- @ee 


be 
\f FA q P 
BPR BEDS yp 
~ u 


)» 2G No matter where you live you can trya 
Hoosier in your own home 30 days without a 
mM penny’s expense to you. ‘You can save enough), 
son a single Hoosier Stove to buy your — s¥ 


DVERTISERS IN THE HOUSEWIFE = 
the best in their various lines. Patronize them and 
mention THE HOUSEWIFE when answering advertisements 


THE BATHING HOUR AT SEA BREEZE 


From Stifling Tenement to Seashore and 1 Country 


Do you know that the New Yorker living 
below Fourteenth Street has an average of 
only 18 square feet of breathing space? Can 
you imagine anyone more in need of fresh 
air outings than these dwellers in sultry 

jit.) homes hemmed in by scorching pavements? 


Neither opportunity nor money is theirs 
with which to seek pure air. For them fresh 
breezes and outdoor freedom are made im- 
possible by congestion. Every penny of their 
small earnings goes to satisfy pressing needs. 


Mothers, children and babies, broken with 
toil, ill nurtured, or frail, appeal through 
us to you for a bit of sunshine and relief 
from care in the country, or at Sea Breeze, 
our seashore Home at Coney Island. 


Would you not enjoy your vacation more if 
you knew that you were enabling or helping 


A convalescent mother to regain lost health? 

A worn-out widow and her children to be care- 
free for a week or two? 

An aged and friendless woman to gain new life 
and cheer? 

A weary shop girl to enjoy a glorious week of 
freedom? 

An under-nourished baby to get fresh air and 
pure mi 

An. anaemic school boy or girl to win a new 
start for the next year? 

Won't you help them? The trouble of send- 
ing a contribution is nothing compared to 
the joy that it will bring to some of these 
stifling homes. 


SUGGESTIONS 
A lawn sociable by your class, Sunday 
school or club. 
Acard party at your summer hotel or camp. 
A subscription among your friends. 
A list of peop!e to whom we may send 
either this appeal, or others similar to it, 
without' mentioning your name. 


A HAPPY LITTLE MOTHER 


NO PLAYTIME FOR HER WHO SAID WE ARE AFRAID ? 


IN NEED OF FRESH AIR 


New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


Send contributions to ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 207, 105 East 22d St., New York 


HOW THE WAVES TICKLE MY FEET 


ar 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Stirred into a cup of hot water makes (instantly) a delicious beverage, much resembling in 
color and taste Old Government Java. 


Instant Postum is regular Postum in concentrated form. No boiling—made in the 
cup—costs less than good coffee—is absolutely free from caffeine. | 


Sold by grocers. 100-cup tin (equivalent to 2% lbs. coffee) costs 50c. 50-cup tin, 30c. 


If your grocer does not have Instant Postum send his name and 2-cent stamp, to 
cover postage, for a 5-cup free sample. | 


**There’s a Reason’’ for Postum 


Made at the Pure Food Factories of 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 3 Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada ~ 
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